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Your Present 



Ability Work for You. 

Get into a business which is in- 
teresting as well as profitable and in 
which the field is not crowded. Good 
letter men, card writers and sign painters 
are always in demand. Thousands of lettered 
cards are used each week. Most every business 
house uses them in one way or another. Big prices 
are paid for this work — the margin of profit is 
large, while the work is easily and quickly done, 
is not seasonable, but brings good returns the year around. 
Many students after the first few lessons can earn enough money by doing odd jobs to 
more than pay for the full course. If you are at present employed you can learn this 
business during your spare time at home. 



The work 


Earn $18 to $60 a Week 

You do not have to be a natural born artist to earn big money in this field. Our 
System of training is thorough and complete. We have taught many who did not 
know the first principles of lettering. If you can read and write it is possible for you to 
enter this money-making field after taking our course. 


Elam While You Leam 

Many of our students, after the first few lessons, are able to do some jobs in lettering and in this 
way» during spare time, make more than enough to pay for tuition. What others have done you can do. 

No other profession pays such profits. We teach our students all. No job will stump you. It 
takes but a short time to complete the course. The school has enjoyed 17 years of continuous successful 
teaching. Thousands of our successful graduates all over the world. Now is the time to get started in 
this interesting and profitable busineu. Write now for literature and samples — ALL FREE. Act 
at once — Don’t delay. 


Proof 

'’Before ay coorie wei half finiahe^ I 
ba4 cxecaied work to ike value of S160.00." 

Alfred Bnclaod. 

Lebaoon, Ky. 

”1 have earned nearly $300.00 froo alf n 
work aioce takinc up nr course. I iklnk 
yea caamake a leticrer of attyoae who will 
Mick to it.** 

R. Z. Crawford, 

Rerclnokc. B. C. 


Success "Strons’a’* Way 

”1 am doint all Ike aitflwork to be had 
in my llcile city, and haven't heard any com* 
plalnli yel. Tbankiio your inairociioa.'* 
T. B. Wlllhichl. 

Bex 25 Vaihoe, Walk. 

’’Now that I have completed ny ceurie 
and as inbntirKU for myKlf, I mildly ciiU 
mate lhai my yeatiy income haa IncreaMd at 
least $600." D. C. Marriott, 

Leihbiidge, Alla. 


Perfectly SatUf led 

”f am well pleated with the potition the 
ichool tecured for me and I 6nd, after 
lakinf up commerriil work, that your 
coutae it very praciicsl. 1 refer to the 
letton ahceti quite often for poinieri on 
rtriout ihingi. I am adranriag nicely 
and (hank yoo very nuch for your kind 
Maiatance." 

Periet Atkloaon, 

Saginaw, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind 


I guarantee to place my graduates in positions paying $85 to $175 
monthly when they have graduated and arecompetent. Wehavecon* 
stantly more requesta for men at good salaries than we can supply. 

|7Dir|7 f*\isf^sfr Write now for special literature and prices on five courses — terms, tertimonials, 
^ gimple lesson and Free Outfi offer. All Fm« — Don’t delay, act q’.rckly. 



THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

EM.I>li.li«l lass — CHAS. J. STRONG. Fomdar 

444 D.S.of L.BuUdin« DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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CARTOONS ADVERTISING SECTION 


FIRST EDITION 

“INSIDE FACTS 

ABOUT THE' 

CARTOONING 

AND 

ILLUSTRATING 

PROFESSION” 


Just the thing for Students 
completing courses in 
Cartooning and Illustrating 


Gives you a detailed knowledge of the Game from 
the Professional standpoint. Tells you Facts not 
generally made known. A Book within reach of all. 

SEND FOR FULL DETAILS OF BOOK. 


STUDENTS INFORMATION BUREAU 

BOX 209 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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COMICS -CARTOONS 




Newip«p«r aivd Macaabt* 
IlluBtratiag ~ Co w > r ci*l 
Art — F^hioa Drawing — 
pMlal nod Crajroo Work 

byTorrespoi^dence or local classes 

TW« *• ttf tarsMt •i»4 mMt awo c— fwl nraetiMl nrt ■ehoal 

nf tbi> kind to America. Our Long lUl tif •uooawful Mud^u 
will omrincw jm on thU point. Don’t bmluto nbont nonillng 
in poor nuiDO nad work. The rradrnt work nftrn Indicnte* nx- 
copttonnllr ptomiglng UUot. 0«r Iwn knic ttow cornm nil 
branchw o( art work. Ton ran Uka tba coatHnatlon oonma 
cororlog all of thawi Mi>araia brnncihaa or fou oaa npMiUliaa 


on anr one nr mnro hmnobM an roa mar donlra. 

-rang man and wntnao aro now ciamtait bta 

>fnl artlata attar folWmiog onr plan of practl- 


Haadrada af yaaac maw an< 

aalariM aa •unt>«wafnl artlata afta. . .. — 

ml training Wa ha ra Urga parannal claaaaa daring tbaday and 
arantng at nor atodlna and bar« xtO'iaata all tbroogh Amanra 
and in maar fort-lga coantriaa taking onr Hotna-HtudjCVnmaa 
of Inatrurtlon. Scbaal a wd araad hr iha loading arwapap*'ra> 
magaalnaa and fami’ua artlata TODAY. 

ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort M. Burgar. BkacM 
4*B riatlraw Bldg.. 2M ». ad Brwdan. MBW YOA« CfTY 


^ CHALK-TALK 

I ^-v^w^^gugfcestionA'* that b CUAKAIfTtEll TO CWt 
SATBIACnOR and avoid dbap* 
^ ^ \ pointnicnt. Have you faith in 

% . ..> \/ unsolicited testiinontab? 

Mr. Ilufti Llfkttady wra,**! rr* 
CairrdpMuCbalk Talk pragramaiwl 
wu wn wnae «:>prMe<l to Aad «a 
amck laateriaL I UMIY MTT OKCT 
•a mucb.aa I anaoerad aa ad alili ft 
a year ago aad goteac IlnW Irat ol 
akctcbca aad ear IcJ al 'cluitrr ' 
Toot proctan te M dmple itul 1 kar« 
orlffinatnlhMwwaltaad WneoMUBU 
•ad ualUtdted duaU do(M with naxurt. “ 

"When the Crowd Cheera, Aak If 
It lan’t One of Trunwwi’a Stunts” 
fYirlk*wlar*. te^tlmuniaiM iirut o •omf»tr evolntiitn/t^, 
TRUMAN’S CHALK.TALK STUDK).BaaS 92 .rotITSyiUf.O. 


INVEST SI IN A BOOK OF 
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Cartooning Made Easy 




TWENTY praetiea] laaaona on Cartooning. Contie 
Drawing, Caricaturing, Cbaik • Talking, Portrait 
Drawing gnd Lattaring. Ovar 300 iUuatratioaa. 

■ CARTOOm HADC EASY" ii tk Sot m kbiuU, altk prict 

If it ia not tha IwaC aaL why dn nareon* who bara tba daalra tA> 
draw prafer thia **WUNUKK COlIUMfr of ba wi a alady In- 

■ tmctioaa? AA bydoour addlare "orar tharw” purrbaaa thraa 
lamooe to etndy oaring ihair apnre time? AA'by ara wa c^tin. 
uall> gmtlag ordora iTA»cn Auakrali^ Koro|>e. Upper CanjMa 
and Uezkojmideaall i>artaof tbe U. H. and tba gkdigf At by 
do collfM nrofamora. doctnra. lawyam praarbera, ata.. buy 
ihia aat tor (heir own gntartalBment and adncntloor At hj do 
art atodaota bay It an they own lawm mrtoon^g and makn as- 
tra ntonay whila In Art RcboolT Why did Mr. Tbomaa Mrtiuinn 
of Hydnay. Aoalmlia. any, ** XYartonnlng Made lUey' rboelraAl. 
and It gyvatly oarpaMea my expartwtloaa'' f 

Sr- 

Pitoa. eamgietd and earal u lty gwchdd. poatgaM, SS.OO 

K. RICKETT, GRANVILLE, OHIO 



High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 


YOU ARE BADLY you lack HirH School 
ftjAbiffkig«BDDBn training. You cannot at- 

HANDICAPPED business or social 

C rominence. You are barred from a successful 
usiness career, from the leading professions. 


from well-paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and coUege entrance. In fact, employer* of practically 
ail worth-while poaitiona demand High School training. 
You can’t hope to succeed in the face of this handicap 
But you can remove It. Let the American School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A BIG 

ri|ir||D|P 7*hb Courae, which has been prepared 
■ w/ ■ W al fci by »onie of America’* leading profe*- 
•or*, will broaden your mind, and make you keen, aleit 
and capable. It is complete, simplihed and up-to-date. 
It covers all gubiect-s given in a resident achool and mmts 
all tnpiifTmmis of a High School training. From the fir?t 
lesaoQ to the last you are carefully examined and coached. 

USE SPARE TIME ONLY 

Most people idlr away fifty hour* a week. Probably you 
do. Use only one^lifth of yuur wasted hours for study 
and you can remove your present hapdii*.ip within tu'O 
ytan. You will enjoy the levAons and the knowledge 
you will gam will well repay the time siient in stuoy. 

TAKE TEN LESSONS- 
THEN DECIDE 


Take/rti/rt«)« in the High School Course- -oranyCourse 
of specialized training in the Coupon below before de- 
ciding whether you wtsh to continue. ll you are not then 
saiisticd you are not out one cent. H> ahwtultly ^tar- 
onu t tixUyfaciion. Check and mail the coupon NUW 
lor Free Bulleiin. 



AMCmCAN SCHOOL OF CORRFSPONDCNCE 

Dapt. H1S24 CHICAGO. lUJNOIS 
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CARTOONS ADVERTISING SECTION 



Animals and Birds 

A series of PRACTICAL TECHNIQUE PlJVTES for 
Commercial Artists, Ccrtoonists Bnd Art Stwienis. These plates 
are 9 x 12 inches, printed from pen drawings and show 
proper technique rendering for fur, fuzz and feathers. 
Practicalartistswill hndthesevery 
helpful and worth manv times the 
price asked, 40 plates for $3. 

The SIndents Art Magazine 

is for artists, cartoonists, and art 
students. Publishes cash art as- 
signments, lessons and articles on 
practical commercial art, criticises 
amateur’s work, is full of helpful 
suggestions and information. 10 
cents a copv, II per year. Animal 
study in each issueof the magazine. 

AolHulpUtcsuid nufaztnc l«r aoc yewtlM 

Address, NOW, the editor, 

G. H. LOCKWOOD 

DcpI. 429 KaUamazoo, Mich. 



Money 

Refunded 

Bat Mthfiad 



Invest $1 
Today in 

TUa specUUy rrepsfcd 
l.f os «sd Talk os Pm 
Work — CiMUBstsed to 
koip yoor pcs kasdltsg 
s»d aid yos I* get cioos. 
•sappy PCS UsM In yosr 
drowlogi. it cnstaisi nosy 
sew Unta asd skssy ekee^ 
draws up Plate* to lUmtraie 
tbe po4sto. Read : 
DMrTsrnn HiosKsd 
vmir InstrsstlsM 
bssB tm4 pis tss sttd 
was smmB osfprtsod 
*s fttid sa mspti woo d 
sd v iss far $&.— CiuK 
USTSIAM, S. C.. U. 
Ossr OIMtlssa i I p*. 
c ohrad ya«r as« I Tt- 
sMi mm* «M»li lt*s 
fiM.Vau awes da giva 
aaata vary halpfyl 
k*s*s Ut tita Carieas- 
las KaOTs...aKMT 
LAWSOM. CMai^a. 

The resoos why to issay 
•rtlair work teoka SBMteunah 
b hwoiwe ihay do aot koow 
how to use • pes la s p««lrp* 
besal issaaer. Sun right. 

AO QncsUoos AnsMcrcd 


WOW TO GET 
AN!> KSSP 
P^rECTBOWAU 
PEN LINE^ 
IN YOUR, 
WORK •' 

BY TERRY ^KlSON 
Strtd One DoOcr Todaj/ or 
Stamp for Parffattorg 

TERRY GIUUSON 

C art s o w tot, OaMy Haws 

OMAHA. r^BR. 


MR. CHALK-TALKER 

If you haven’t got 
my set of pictures 
you haven’t got 

THE BEST 

Experience has taught me what 
Mvcmi makes ahit. m I a. mwiw Oe t rii Ue . 

Twenty New Big Hits, Price $1.00 

You can make ten times that much in 
one night with a few hours’ practice. 

Mackay Studio, 106 NWvale Art, Phila., Pa. 



The Marcon-Sloper Duplicator 

Win make 100 p^ect ooplea of yoor own 

drswin^thaadwrlttaBortypewrUtanlatUfs. 
bins Boilova oto Tbie UupIltNttoroaobada- 
BMMN) on to do this; and lx yo« are oot satia- 
Sad poor money wlllba rwtumaa. 

4Mi7ia. ILOO. Noiasiap6Hkl01p fZOa fall 
diraotlonA Ink aad aponge epmpleta. POB T- 
pAlDorGO.U. Largsrafaea. lOllEMICBniM 

W. S. FISHER CO. 

tl3 Aaulardam Ava.. New York City 



LEARN THE PROCESS OF CARTOON ANIMATION 

Make your ability Your Success! — Qualify Now to 

Draw Animated Cartoons for Motion Pictures 

Send today for ’’MOTION PICTURB CARTOONINC,** the firot pracHcil Book 
es Cartoon AnlnatioA ever pobllibcd. Thio li not • mere typewritten pomphlri, 
bat a complete and comprebenolve boand yotame whicb ctplalno Id deiail the 
fatricaciet of tbia awdeie proleiaion. If if a ayitrmaik cosrae In lloetf. 
ww ri spend from $25.00 — $50.00 for so called 

|Y\T courae* of mitruction in animation, when an 
* * ^ investment of $2.00 will meaui »o much to you? 

Don't alao iblo opportsniiy to learn tbU new and Inicreailac wotk. Sold on a 
Money Back Gaaranicc— * yoo do not BUY blindly. 

SEND $2.00 NOW— It taeana greater epportoaiiiet. 

THE FEATURE PUB. STUDIO 
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CARTOONS ADVERTISING SECTION 
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^‘Softi I x>iD- I STAcrrED', 
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PE BECK -Tt<ROO&« the MfllLI 
AnO BvH-l.iEVt me- IE/ 
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SOME oE Them BouEts/ 

I IN MtW WN-k BACKED / 

- AEIN TOE I 

WAO- 


' I'SPOS.t IM 
about 6 MONTHS 
Theyte Bt 
flRlN- Roai»< 
klRBT Cff THE 

n.t wori® hmo 

BfiEAk m 
f<3R The 000 


kV*\- 
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“I like it immensely.” “Just the thing.” 

“Interesting.” “Practical.” “Bully.” 

Opinions expressed in letters from those who have tried the 
new Correspondence Cartoon Course by “DeBeck" of the HcnU. 

THE CARTOON SCHOOL OF THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

C«rl N. Werntz, Director 81 Eut NUdiMn Street, CHICAGO 


10 LESSONS 
FOR $5.00 

Writ* for Froo FolJor 


CARTOONISTS 

Write Today !Thf~ 'SSh^r°•S^ 

plains our attractive offer to amateur 
and profcMional cartoonists regarding 
the sale of cartoons. 

CLEVFR CARTOON SERVICE 
lOtSI. Wiciwlas Avt.. ^kwYo^lt CHy 



THE WORLD WAR 

AT A CLANCE 

Essential facts concerning the greatest conflict of 
all time. The American Patriot's Ready Reference. 
A marvel of condensation. This book settles all argumentt. 
Veaf epocAer afse. ftoxibtm horatol, 

^riee SOc*nt», poatpoid. 

PoiHiUr MeeluBlcs Boek DepL. 78 E. Msdisen SL. Chlcsfe 


Mathematics Made Easy by 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR 

AND SHORT-CUT ARITHMETIC 

Shows the Answer as Quickly as a Watch shows the Tima 
to all Problems likely to occur in the Office, Store. Shop. 
Bank. Farm, or Factory. 

Over 2.000,000 





rsicca, roRTrsa 

l>«iSvr.rMS*« 

(Um ft4M 

tMiSrr.T*a<IV«k*« 


rMk««siM..-ia4a 
Popular Mec hanks Book Dept., 78 E. Madison St. Chicago 



?iBEINSiiri 

/ / We can teach you 

DRAWIRO In 
1' ^ 1^-... yourowB borne 

7 * dorlDg 

- Oar n 

f ears of sooci 
Hi (eacblag^pi 
sbimy. I07k)i . 

CommerctsI sod 
trstlve Drswlog, 

Rndorsed by high 
art aulborlties. 



BtodenU tminrvf by members of 
oar Faculty are tilltnc ht|th «slAried 
Artlot'a Outfit FKKK to 
Knrf'tlcNi Htudrnta 
Write Uximy for Art Year Book. 

SCHOOlf'APhUEP AW 

A»i!EPflBrBlP6.Na 3 BArTLECllHKMiCH. 


^dsoueI 

l-ARJ- ^ 

i5eakbo<* 
••FREE;«, I 



The 

HOFFMAN 

VNIVKRHAL 
AimC8TABI.K 

Artist 
Drawing Stand 

A light, handsome stand. Strong 
and rii^. Instantly adjustable 
to any desired angle or height. 

THE BOARD REVOLVES 
The kleal sUnd for CARTOONISTS. COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS. CARD WRITERS and DESIGNERS. Satia* 
faction guaranteed or money refunded after 30 days' triaL 
Wrife for hooklat No. 12. 

Hollman Drawing Stand Co. 



^ Digiiiz_eci _bv 
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. mm 

PUBLISHED FOR THOSE WHO 
APRIL CLEVELAND, 


Learn to Draw by Pieture Charts 

The Landon Method Takes the Mystery Out of Learning to Draw — 

A Simple, Thorough, Practical Method, with a Long 
list of Successful Students to Its Credit 

T O many people there is something mysterious about learning to 
draw. As a matter of fact, it is easy to learn if you go at it in 
the right way! The Landon Method of teaching drawing by 
PICTURE CHARTS is so simple that anyone can understand it. 
It is just as if you had an instructor right at your elbow telling 

i 'ou wAat to do and drawing sketches to show you how to do iti You 
ook at the Charts and learn just how to start a drawing and where to 
place every line in completing it. 

The remarkable thing about the Landon Picture Charts is their 
completeness. Ten years of continuous analysis and study have put into 
these Charts every fact which experience shows to be needed for prac- 
tical work. They include scores of valuable points that you can not 
find elsewhere. 

The completeness of the Charts is proved by the fact that so 
many newspaper artists after completing the course keep a set of 
Charts always at hand for reference. No matter what problem comes 
up in their daily work they are always able to find a ready solution in 
these Charts. 

Another important thing to remember about the Landon Course 
is that it eliminates copy work. The Charts teach you the RULES OF 
DRAWING and, by immediately applying what you have learned, you 
begin from the very first lesson to do Original Work! 

Your drawings on each lesson are carefully criticized, mistakes 
pointed out, and frequently sketches are drawn right alongside yours to 
show you the right way so you will not make the same mistake again. 

So many opportunities are opening up for well trained artists, 
you should begin at once to develop your ability! If you will write 
NOW for information about the Landon Course, you will receive in 
addition a long and rapidly growing list of names of successful students, 
including many of the leading cartoonists of the day, together with 
examples of their work, and very convincing evidence of what you 
can accomplish if you will but go at it in the same way they did I In 
writing, please state your age. 
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■HE f«llow who k« CAn Bot l«ant to <k-«w by tb« LmkIoci Pfetor* Ckart 

M*tlw»4 b i«ul M oat of d«to m» tbi* probbterie foot. My« Stodoot Doa 
Woottoe, «>bo rocoatly ioiaod tbo ort ttaff of tbo ClovoUu^ Plaio Doolar. 


WOOTTON'S LETTER 

January 24» 1919. 

Dear Mr. Landon:'— 

Well, here 1 am in the cartoon game and like it fine. The fact that 
I 80 readily aecured my preaent position offers real proof of the value of 
your training. It's wonderful how you have worked out your course of 
lessons in such a simple way and yet so thoroughly. You give a fellow 
every chance in the world to learn bow to do original work. 

I guess you know I tried another Khool of cartooning with pitiful 
results before starting ^our course. The other was the first I heard of 
and claimed to teach original drawing. About all I did however was copy 
work. Your plan of teaching is so much more complete that there is 
simply no comparison. You really teach how to do original work and 
that's what counts. Believe me. I don't hesitate to recommend your school 
whenever 1 have the opportunity. 

An Defanmtn. Gratefully your., 

Cltvelana Plain Dealer. DON WOOTTON. 



Don Wootton 


The Landon School 


1495 SchoHeld Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Being, as one might say, a sort of met- 
ropolitan inquisitor, scanning the by-ways 
and window ledges of the city, I am, not 


infrequently, wont 
dcr deeply upon 

“Why do I per- 
ceive in the girl 
behind each 
box office 
wicket \ 
fond afhn 
ityr 

Nor am I 
alone in 
this ami- 
able, or, I 
might say, ama- 
tive speculation. 
My male friends 
have spoken to 
me of a similat 
emotion. Indeed, 
it was because my 
friends spoke of it 
that I began to 
cast my eyes into 
the wicket of each 
motion picture 
entrance, and lo! 

I beheld there a 


to pause and pon 
the following: 


mate whom my soul had long been seeking. 

There comes into my mind at this junc- 
ture the subject of Hindoo philosophy and 
I select from it such phases of speculation 


as seem to lit my mood. I am inclined to 
the adoption of transcendentalism, abolish- 
ing from my mind all prosaic thoughts and 
leaving it pure and spotless for the absorp- 
tion only of that which is to be found in the 
immaculate. This en- 
ables me to prove 
that if you do not 
accept my the- 
ory of the wick- 
et vampire it is 
because you are 
still mired in the 
practicalism of or- 
dinary events and 
incapable of trans- 
cending to the up- 
per spheres of emo- 
tional conjecture. 

t could not pass 
a motion picture 
theater without 
experiencing a 
thrill. Something 
bade me look into 
the glass wicket 
and take a men- 
tal impression of the 
-TTwt »n wwi, to elope with me" glorious vision of 

loveliness there be- 
held — the blue eyes, the roguish lips, the 


daintily flushed cheeks and the glorious coil 
imprisoned there. This was not only in one 
ticket window but in all of them. I have 
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It 


*'No man ever makes love to a kitchen apron 
and a pan ol pancake batter" 


She colored. That was obvious, tod. 
\\ cll. 1 grew bold. My voice sounded 
hollow and far away by the very boldness 
of it. And 1 said: 

"If*l had to lose money, 1 had 
rather lose it by you than anyone 
1 know.” 

Heigh, ho. We are such scamps. 
She cast down her eyes and tried 
to stiffle a smile. 

"You're joking,” said she. 

“Yes,” said I, "joking, but isn't 
pleasant to be joking with some* 
one who has a sense of humor?” 

"I must have a sense of hu* 
mor — in here,” she said, with a 
sigh, 1 thought. A woman sighs 
just once and I'm lost. 

"I suppose you listen to a 
great many people,” said I. 
"Thousands — millions!” she said. 
"And they all want me to elope; the 
men, I mean.” 

A jealousy came upon me at this. I said: 
"Well, I can’t blame them.*' 

Again her eyes went dow*ti and she 
smiled. 

"Men come to a motion picture all full 
of emotion,” said she. "It ought to be called 
an emotion theater. They’re not fond of 
me any more than they are of the heroine 
in the him. They simply want to be 
emotional so they begin on me because 
I’m just a sort of a preliminary him.” 
"I can’t believe it," I said. 

"It’s true. They look through the wicket 
with big. sheep’s eyes and they can’t re- 
member how many tickets they want. 
Some of them don’t want to ap- 
pear stingy so they buy a half a 
dozen tickets when they only need 


never been able to find one that did not con- 
tain the eyes, the lips, the cheeks and the 
hair which I so inadequately and awkwardly 
describe. 

And now I have just come from one of 
them. You will not believe me w'hen I 
say that I have been in conversation with 
one. You shall judge if I continue my 
inquisition. 

It was a dull moment at the wicket. She 
had dropped a coin that belonged to me. 
She said: 

"Excuse me.” 

So I said, quite obviously, "O, that’s all 
right.” 


one. 

"Do they often come back?” I asked. 

"O. dear yes. Some of them come twice 
a day to sec the same picture. They try 
to pick out the dull parts of the day so 
they can stop and josh a while.” 

This last remark made me a trifle con- 
scious, but I passed it off lightly. "Me, 
for example,” I suggested. 

Again that smile. The eye lashes were 
alluring. The lips were prettily parted. 

"No.” she said, "you’re different. I’ve 
seen you before.” 

"Have you?” I said, eagerly. "Where? 
And how?” 
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"You pass here quite often," she said. 
"You always look up and I can't help seeing 
you." 

"Yes," I said, "1 do look up. And I 
can't help seeing you. But I don't care 
for the pictures on the film. It's the reality 
of you in the wicket that I like the best." 

"That's because I'm only a picture," she 
insisted. "I'm in a frame. If you saw me 
in my old apron getting breakfast the 
illusion would be gone." 

I confess I was compelled to stop and 
give this just the briefest thought But 
it came to nothing. She was an affinity 
and I could not conceive her as anything 
but an affinity. 

"I think you must tell that to all the 
others," said 1, "and it ruins their ideals." 

You see, I was invoking the Hindoo 
transcendentalism, lifting myself out of the 
rut of the commonplace and viewing my 
affinity with a perspective that only the 
philosopher can enjoy. The kitchen apron 
is material. It instantly destroys the illu* 
sions of the prosaic mortal. But not my illu- 
sions for I can lift life out of the common- 
place and set it high up among the idylls 
and there pay it the respect it deserves. 

"Well," said she, "no man ever makes 
love to a kitchen apron and a pan of pan- 
cake batter. Those things are the rude 
awakening. He likes to think he is court- 
ing a princess. The human race would die 
out in a generation if girls received in their 
curl papers and house gowns." 

"The world is material," I said. "I be- 
lieve that I, for one, have learned to think 
of beauty as everlasting, no 
matter what frame it is 
set in." 

"Well." she said, "I 


told you I thought you were different." 

And so now 1 sighed. Yes, I was differ- 
ent She couldn't chase me away from the 
wicket with her description of kitchen 
aprons. She could not make me think she 
was not a princess. Prosaic materialists 
might flee at the thought of this nymph in 
curl papers but I was sure that she never 
wore such things. After all, the ideals are 
the best worth preserving. What is an 
affinity, what is an emotion if it cannot 
stand the association of a little of the 
prose? 

"Yes," I said, "you are right. I am 
different. That is what I have been trying 
to impress upon you." 

"I am glad you are different," she said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

"Because now I can tell you what I do 
not tell the others." 

“What is it you do not tell the others? 
I do not understand," I said. 

"Well," said the wicket vampire, "you 
accused me of driving the others away by 
telling them how ordinary I am in my 
kitchen apron." 

"Ah, yes, I did." 

"But I don't tell them that." 

I bade my heart be still. I felt that I 
was to hear something, indeed. "Then," 1 
said, "you do care~” 

"You have been 
so different," 
she said. 


“A woman tifka Juat once and I’m toat” 
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I — must admit that I sighed. 

“Yes/* she went on. “You have been so 
different from the other men — “ 

The suspense was becoming too great. 
“Then you — you do care?'* 

I paused, breathless, awaiting her reply. 


“V’ou have been so different from the 
other men that I must tell you that I have 
hve children, and that my husband is the 
manager of this theatre. 

“Next, please? 

“How many?" 


□ □ □ 
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But they will nil get abonrd if it starts to sprinkle 


CoVenanter^ 


It was probably the Scotch in him that 
led President Wilson to think of the league 
of nations in terms of a “covenant/’ A 
lot of us have been calling the constitution 
of the proposed body a — well, a constitu- 
tion, only to find that it is not a constitu- 
tion at all, but a “covenant." No one, how- 
ever, will quarrel with the name, provided 
the organizers refrain from making the 
word a symbol for an idea of rule that was 


comprehended in Scotch convenantisin. 
That idea had back of it an intense idealism, 
a fanatic devotion to an idea, a total ob- 
liviousness to practical facts, and was essen- 
tially despotic as what we might call a 
“theorocracy" always is. 

If the peace delegates do not shape the 
league to suit the idea that everybody as- 
sociates with “covenant,” we say, there will 
be small real opposition. Last month this 
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Wfttchhil waiting 


magazine stood out for the adoption of the 
Bourgeois idea, which would have given the 
league of nations a big stick in the form of 
an adequate police force with which to en- 
force its decrees. Fear of the loss of sov- 
ereignty by their respective countries made 
most of the delegates oppose a league army 
and navy, with the result that they adopted 
the covenant idea advanced by President 
Wilson, in which boycott and public senti- 
ment will be depended upon as a deterrent 
to hasty action on the part of a recalcitrant 
member of the league. 


The proposed league under this plan will 
depend for its strength entirely on the keep- 
ing alive of a powerful morale, of a mili- 
tant enthusiasm for peace. Whole squares 
in that other place are paved with the good 
intentions of people who organize societies 
and things with ^clat, and who set them 
going with good prospects of success — only 
to have the blessed things die on them, 
merely because the membership was sup- 
posed to give up their jobs and devote them- 
selves to pumping enthusiasm into the new 
venture. 
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UuJ<cvrford to l*lUalKintt 8an 


The dime novel 


There exists, at the present time, a body, 
highly organized and efficient, and bent 
very insistently upon seeing that the peace 
that comes shall be perpetual, upon bring* 
ing about a full economic and political re* 
covery from the blight of war, upon punish* 
ing those who were guilty of breaking the 
world's peace, and upon making the people 
who indulged themselves in a glorious 
dream of world conquest pay for their hour 
of happiness. 1 refer to the allied powers 
with America. Any peace settlement that 
does not secure these objects, any peace 
settlement that does not provide for punish- 
ment and reparation and restoration, will be 
rejected in spirit by the people of the allied 


nations — and with popular enthusiasm with- 
drawn from the venture collapse is inevi- 
table. 

To tfic extent, then, that the league is a 
sort of projection, an extension, a continua- 
tion, of the present allied organization, to 
the extent that it takes advantage of the 
determination of the peoples of western 
Europe and America that they will permit 
no idle idealization, no chasing of butter- 
flies to encourage the German people in the 
fancy that the world will forget, and that 
it is not too late even, now, to impose its 
culture upon an easy-going world — ^just to 
that extent will the league be successful. 
The weakness of the league* will lie in the 
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neAaui’. 


The final enterprise 


dilution of allied sentiment by an over- 
expression of Teutonic will. The strength 
of the league will consist in a red-blooded 
attitude toward a red-blooded and practical 
world, in which leniency toward the wrong- 
headed and wilful is about as successful as 
compelling the normal children of a family 
to give way to a half-wit brother through 
a misplaced tenderness. 

I lay emphasis on this point because 
America has been the conspicuous leader 
in forming the league, and will be the 
leading spirit in its administration — and 
further because a soft attitude toward 


Prussianism, toward any violator of right 
and justice, in fact, will first rise in America. 
Our attitude toward the international of- 
fender will be as high and no higher than 
our attitude toward our police court of- 
fenders — which is notably one of pity and 
soft-heartedness. 

Given a red-blooded, practical adminis- 
tration of the league, there is no reason 
why it should not succeed. The* provision 
for international boycotts against an of- 
fending nation means very little, since Ger- 
many very nearly succeeded in its purpose 
in spite of embargoes and an air-tight 
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THE MODERN M08B8 
But will bis corarosadmcQU become law? 


blockade that amounted virtually to a boy- 
cott of the kind called for in the league 
covenant. But a measure of disarmament^ 
as proposed by Article VIII of the cove- 
nant. will be an effective anti-war measure; 
as also that point in the same article that 
has to do with the manufacture of muni- 
tions by private corporations. 

"The high contracting parties agree that 
the manufacture by private enterprise of 
munitions and implements of war lends 
itself to grave objections." says the article, 
"and direct the executive council to advise 
how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those coun- 


tries which are not able to manufacture 
for themselves the munitions and imple- 
ments of war necessary for their safety. 

"The high contracting parties undertake 
in no way to conceal from each other the 
condition of such of their industries as are 
capable of being adapted to war-like^ pur- 
poses or the scale of their armaments, and 
agree that there shall be full and frank 
interchange of information as to their mili- 
tary and naval programs." 

This will be at least a deterrent even if 
it is not a preventive of hasty action on the 
part of any nation. 

A further measure of importance should 
be the bureau of labor, which is proposed 
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ir«s«ud tu C'Oiumiiua Uup«t£h 

Deciding on what to do with the bear 


as a part of the working machinery of the 
league. The annulment of old treaties, 
and the publication, through a treaty 
bureau, of all new treaties, should keep 
the diplomatic game completely above board 
and lessen the war danger from this quar> 
ter. 

We cannot see point in the claims of the 
president’s opponents, that the league is 
departing too radically from American tra- 
dition. Senator Borah voiced this oppo- 
sition when he said in the senate the other 
week: 

“We are now proposing what to my mind 
is the most radical departure from our 
policies that has ever been proposed since 
our government was established,” Senator 
Borah said. "I think those who are ad- 
vocates of the league will agree with me 
that it is a radical departure. It may be 
wise, as they contend; nevertheless it in- 


volves a different course of conduct upon 
the part of the government and of our 
people for the future.” 

We have advanced a long way from the 
time when “our government was estab- 
lished.” We are no longer an isolated peo- 
ple. either geographically or economically. 
Our being dragged into the great war was 
proof that we arc no longer independent 
of Europe; it was proof that whatever en- 
dangers the peace of Europe endangers 
also the peace of America; that any meas- 
ure that will tend to promote the peace of 
Europe is thereby a guarantee of peace in 
America. 

The position that the revolutionary 
fathers were able to legislate for all time 
is the worst kind of reactionaryism. It 
precludes all progressive legislation; it 
would make impossible an assertion of the 
voice of majorities, except as those ma- 
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jorities remained fixed and in accord with 
the restricted outlook of the eighteenth 
century. Our forefathers did not, in their 
great wisdom, so much as foresee the 
present war, let alone build up barriers 
against the day when it should come. In- 
stead, in an orgy of sentiment, they let 
down the bars, unrestrictedly, to immigra- 


politicians use them as bogeys to frighten 
their ignorant followers. Economic inter- 
dependence, commercial interests and in- 
tellectual, spiritual sympathy, and a healthy 
insistence upon its rights — these things con- 
stitute for a nation an alliance that is just 
as real, though unsigned, as a formal 
treaty. With or without formal entangle- 



Peacc: 1 thought 1 wu due, but there i« still fire in the embers! 


tion from Europe, with the result that 
America resolved itself into a melting pot 
that did not melt, every immigrant from 
Europe meaning a strand in the great 
thread that bound us, for all time, to the 
interests of Europe. 

One can call signature to the treaty an 
"entangling alliance" if one chooses. Names 
for things are not important except as 


ments in the way of alliances, our interests 
are tied up with Europe's for all time, and 
better to have an entangling alliance aimed 
to prevent war than an entangling alliance 
that will drag us into every fracas that 
stirs Europe. 

Nothing in the "covenant” invalidates or 
threatens to invalidate the Monroe doc- 
trine. Indeed, the entire scheme for man- 
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datorial control of weak peoples by mem- 
bers of the league is a recognition of the 
principle of the Monroe doctrine, and a 
broad application of that principle to world 
conditions. The chances are that not only 
will the hemisphere be under the guardian- 
ship of AmeHca in the sense of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, but American interests in 
other hemispheres will be safeguarded by 
us under the mandatorial system. Indeed, 
the chances are that America will have her 
hands very mandatorially full. 

Parenthetically we would like to point 
out that many of our politicians who are 
loudest in their concern for the Monroe 


doctrine have been, in the past, the most 
ingenious in fabricating plausible pallia- 
tion for disregard of the Monroe doctrine. 
To defend our activities in the Pacific 
on the ground of expediency, and to cham- 
pion the Monroe doctrine so vociferously 
now do not seem compatible with a pas- 
sion for consistency. The facts of the 
matter being that our relation to the Pacific 
can be easily enough defended on the 
ground of hard practical necessity, and 
national interest, and that any change that 
may come in the force of the Monroe doc- 
trine can and should be defended on the 
same ground. 
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You hate him. Everybody in the office 
does. He looks like Hindcnburg. he acta 
like Hindenburg. And b'gosh, he is a Hin- 
dcnburg! Yet he is the Boss, and one day 
it occurs to somebody, with an omelette 
in that part of his head which deserves a 
better tenant, to present this ogre of the 
swivel chair with a present. 

The idea does not resemble wild Bre or 
hot cakes in its going. It is not one of 
those suggestions which makes everybody 
rally round and kick themselves because 
they didn't think of it before. 

In fact it is frowned upon by alt. But 
the party with the omelette is persuasive. 
He says that the Boss is a good scout with 
a bluff exterior, but he must have a heart 
somewhere. So why not try to spring 
something so they can all see it beat. 

The thing hangs fire in a lukewarm con- 
dition until the noon when they all meet 
at the Nonpareil Bowling Alley and Bil- 
liard Rooms to talk it over. The question 
46S 


Ouv Esteem 

Shuniu^ 

Droving bj?Doro^Phcl^ 

immediately comes up regarding what 
to give him. Somebody suggests a 
bottle of poison, but he is frowned 
down. 

"How about an umbrella — you know, 
a nifty one with a gold head,’* says 
Hawkes, who commutes and therefore 
has an umbrella and rubber-shoe mind. 

"Aw, he wouldn’t use it,” interposes 
the head shipper. "Don’t he ride in a 
limousine back and forth?” 

“I have it!” It is the ass with the 
omelette who speaks. "A swivel chair 
for his office. The one he has is 
shabby. It doesn’t go with his desk, 
either.” 

Other suggestions are offered but it 
is finally decided that the swivel chair 
has the call. A committee is appointed 
to collect funds, another to purchase 
the gift, another to determine on the 
manner of presentation, and still 
another on arrangements. Too many cooks 
may get out of luck with the broth, but 
cooks do not in any way resemble com- 
mittees. The more committees the more 
fun there is. 

These committees work all the time ami 
during the next few days there are many 
sly whisperings. 

The whole force seems to be working 
on some underground system and it is no 
wonder that the Boss has visions of a union 
being formed right under his nose. 

This doesn’t make him any more affable 
and his growls are louder, his snaps arc 
snappier, and his grunts are worse. 

If the committee on purchase had not 
already signed up for the chair — well, there 
wouldn’t be anything to present, that’s all. 

However, Friday arrives (presents are 
always given to the Boss on a Friday), and 
everybody has his nerves with him. Work 
goes on intermittently, jerkily, haphazardly. 
The Boss looks about as pleasant as the 
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His 


kaiser did when they handed him his hat. 

The head shipper has secreted the chair 
in his domain oi twine and excelsior. The 
committee on maintenance has polished it 
up until it looks as slippery as any ma- 
hogany ever looked. 

The committee on arrangements has de- 
cided upon four o’clock as tlie auspicious 
hour. The minutes go slowly onv like the 
night before the fourth. 

Four o'clock] 

Wilkins, the cashier, and the oldest in the 
service of the Boss, heads the mob into the 
presence. They step right on to the green 
carpet, where so many men have been dis- 
sected and put together again — on parole. 

Wilkins is to make the speech. That is, 
the committee on presentation has elected 
him to do so. Wilkins himself has other 
ideas about the matter. He might do so, 
but he finds he has mislaid his tongue some- 
where. 

The Boss turns around with that same 
verve which a Bengal tiger affects, 
eyes try to bore into the brain of 
Wilkins to discover in advance what 
is coming. As Wilkins’ brain has 
ceased to function, it is hopeless; 
there is nothing there to bore into. 

The Buss shoots quick glances 
here and there, but it is fruitless. 

So he decides to sit tight. 

Wilkins is being systemati- ^ 
cally and violently jabbed in 
the back, and under this treat- 
ment his vocal apparatus gets 
going, although missing badly. 

“Mister Boss, we. — ah — er — 
the employees of the firm — or 
— feeling that ah — er — “ 

The Boss knows it is a 
union ndV and his mouth 
shuts like a trap. But go«nl 
old Wilkins stumbles on. 

“We wish to— that is — on 
behalf of the employees, I de- 
sire to — er — present to you - 
as a token of our esteem — this 
— this token of our esteem.” 

Wilkins is all in. The head 
shipper trundles in the bit of 
mahogany that has caused all 
the trouble. p 

The Boss in the back of I 
his head has been sorry for . 

Wilkins, but now he is * into 


sorry for himself. He cannot growl, he 
must not grunt, nor can he snap. He must 
act like a human being. 

However the thing has gotten under his 
skin. Mahogany swivel chairs always do. 
His heart is beating and everybody sees it. 
The silence is oppressive. Funny how tight 
neckties arc getting lately. 

“Boys,” the Boss starts off — “boys, I’m 
much obliged to you all. Fm not a speech- 
maker, like Wilkins here’* (applause and 
laughter), “but 1 want to thank you for — 
this — this token of your esteem. 1 shall 
always remember it’’ 

Then he has to try the chair. It is a 
perfect fit. 

That is, the Boss says it’s a perfect fit 

For that is another funny thing about the 
chairs that you give to folks. They always 
fit. 

The Boss squeezed himself into that chair 
with what ease he could without actually 
using a shoe horn — and I suppose he got 
out of it again, though just how he man- 
aged it no one 
seems to know. 

That is where 
you have the ad- 
vantage in Christ- 
mas things. 

You don’t Have 
to |ell the chap 
who gives you a 
Christmas tie how 
perfectly it fits 
your complexion, 
and when a fel- 
low loads a box 
of cigars on you. 
whether you want 
cigars or not, you 
can get back at 
him by making 
him smoke them 
when he drops in 
for a game of 
rhum. 

But when the 
boys horn their 
way into your 
office and give 
you a chair, as 
the fellows did 
the Boss, you 

have got to sit in 
cuhier, ieadi the mob j* 

hU preeence" »*» if It « a chair. 
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or you have got to try it on, if it is a lid, 
and say it is a perfect fit. 

The idea started way back there when 
Adam brought home from down town the 
first fig-leaf outfit and Mrs. Adam, radiant, 
emerged from her boudoir and remarked to 


her Adam, “It’s a perfect fit, my dear.” 
But old as it is the stall still works, and 
Wilkins takes it as a personal compliment 
when the old rat says, *Tt is a perfect fit, 
boys; it might have been built for me,*' and 
he actually smiles. 


□ □ □ 
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"An* then what'd you do Bill, when he hollered 'kamersd*?** 
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The murder of Kurt Eisner, Bavarian pre- 
mier, must have removed any doubt of the 
existence in Germany of a powerful propa- 
ganda movement. Eisner was one of the 
few Germans who had the courage to tell 
the people the truth about who started the 
war. He had found in the archives at Mu- 
nich documents which definitely placed the 
guilt upon the kaiser and the junkers around 
him. His fidelity to the truth cost him the 
seat to which he was naturally entitled in 
the constituent assembly at Weimar, but he 
attended the international gathering of so- 
cialists at Berne, and there reiterated his 
assertion that it was the war-mad rulers of 


imperial Germany that threw the world 
into the throes of hell. (.\nd may we add, 
by way of parenthesis, that the German so- 
cialists at Herne took so detached an atti- 
tude toward the matter of Berlin’s guilt as 
to turn cold at the Eisner charges?) 

The assassination of Eisner was not the 
work merely of reactionists; it was not 
just an incident in a plot to overthrow the 
present Governments in Germany and to 
restore the former rulers. The abortiveness 
of so local a blow would have been apparent 
even to a German junker; the only result 
of a blow of that kind could only be to bind 
the people and the new governments closer 
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**Look out« or I won’t consider myself defeated" 


together, and perhaps be the step that 
would fasten upon the fatherland, once and 
for all, the new regime. 

No, back of the Eisner affair was more 
than a breaking out of the spirit of reaction 
— it had as its motive a silencing of the most 
anti'kaiscr voice in Germany. 

This is not necessarily to accuse the 
Ebert government with carrying on delib- 
erate prO‘Gcrman propaganda. Incidents 
like the Eisner case have undoubtedly no 
connection with the present government, 
but their very isolation only confirms the 
suspicion that if the German nation were 
united in the prosecution of the war, the 
entire people are now as one man in their 


efforts to avert the consequences of defeat 
in that same war. 

Propagandism just now takes the form of 
the familiar wail against penalties in the 
form of reparation and restitution. Even 
President Ebert has been guilty of making 
threats of the stern measures that Germany 
would be driven to resort to if the allies 
forced humiliating terms upon her, if her 
colonics were Uken from her, and if finan- 
cial indemnities were imposed that would 
impoverish and enslave the nation. Ebert’s 
foreign secretary. Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, has expressed himself in even 
more belligerent fashion: 

“Unfortunately,” says von Brockdorff- 
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part of an abused people, has been left un- 
done by German propaganda. After laying 
waste one of the garden spots of Europe, 
and after agreeing to armistice terms that 
provided for keeping German prisoners in 
allied hands, Germany through its foreign 
secretary has this to say about allied op- 
pression: 

*'If we rebuild what has been destroyed 
by us in territories we occupied we will do 
so by our free labor. We protest against 
the slavery now being imposed on German 
prisoners of war.” 


Rantzau, “Germany’s voluntary disarma- 
ment has not softened our enemies, who re- 
cently attempted to settle, on the basis of 
disarmament, questions undoubtedly apper- 
taining to the peace conference. I have re- 
pulsed and will continue to repulse these 
attempts looking to the dissolution of alt 
our old military forces and the substitution 
of new republican troops for our old peace 
army, which could be used in the east.” 
Nothing, in the light of this effort to place 
the allies in the position of persecutors and 
to appeal to world sympathy by playing the 
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And the Count then dares to talk about 
economic equality for a nation that robbed 
the Belgian people of intricate and valuable 
machinery that was essential to its liveli- 
hood, and carried off from northern 
France millions of dollars’ worth of similar 
machinery; a nation that set about the war, 
indeed, with the deliberate and avowed pur- 
pose of destroying the economic independ- 
ence of Francel 

“Our adversaries owe their victory in 
large measure to a war, not military, but 
economic,” says the Count. “It follows, 
therefore, that the final peace must not only 
be a political peace, but to a large measure 
an economic peace. We hope, therefore, 
that the decision of the Paris economic 
conference will be abandoned. Any differ- 
ential treatment, of Germany in commerce 
and transport would not be acceptable to 
us.” 


Then there is Philip Scheidemann, chan- 
cellor of the present German government, 
who issued this bit of bravado at a recent 
session of the Weimar convention: 

“The entente is able to force any kind of 
peace on Germany, but if it is an unjust 
peace, seventy million people in their hearts 
will never forgive or forget." 

Having the effect of propaganda also is 
the movement organized in Germany to 
save the ex-katser from paying the penalty 
of his crimes. If this body of people can 
show up the allies as blood-thirsty and 
vengeful in their attitude toward the kaiser, 
it will, as a matter of course, bring about 
a corresponding attitude of sympathy for 
Germany. 

All this fits in perfectly with the naive 
faith of the German in whatever his supe- 
riors tell him. As a matter of fact, there is 
very little that the German leaders cannot 
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get away with. We have this incident, for 
example, to illustrate the sort of credulity 
that German propaganda is made to fit, as 
told by a doughboy, recently returned from 
overseas, who entered Metz just after the 
armistice was signed: 

*'The German officers themselves were 
unable to understand how peace had been 
declared, believing Germany the victor. 

told them that the report was abso- 
lutely untrue, and they laughed at me. To 
prove what they said they produced German 
magazines and newspapers with long ac- 
counts of what purported to be Germap 
victories in the United States. 

□ 


“Some of these articles were illustrated 
with pictures. One showed entrenchments 
in New York city. Another referred to Chi- 
cago which, the article said, had been de- 
stroyed by German airmen. Still an- 
other purported to show a fleet of Germans 
in New York harbor,” 

That, we repeat, is the sort of mentality 
that German propaganda is cut to; it does 
seem incredible that it is believed, but it 
is. That German propagandists should 
think the rest of the world as easy, as gulli- 
ble, as the folks at home is not complimen- 
tary to us, and we do not believe they can 
get away with it. 

□ □ 
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Some of these days Tm going to catch a 
thesaurus in my bare hands and tame it. It 
would have been better, perhaps, to have 
made the capture during the winter months, 
when the thesaurus is in a lethargic stupor 
and must be warmed up by the kitchen 
stove before it shows any signs of life. But 
regardless of the added danger, I have de- 
termined to catch one with at least five rat- 
tles and a button and make a pet of it. 

If 1 should fail to ensnare a thesaurus, 
I’m going to con the lexicon, and I serve 
notice now that I won't be satisfied with 
any second-hand lexicon with some of the 
words missing, such as they slipped over 
on the bright youth in the poem. 

The truth is, I'm tired of being a fugitive 
from pronunciation, and 1 now propose to 
give myself up and turn state’s evidence. 
For twenty years or more, Tve been slinking 
around with my hat pulled low over my 
eyes, afraid to look half the words in 
the face. Words that the average school- 
boy can pronounce glibly often give me a 
nervous sweat when I happen to come 
across them unexpectedly. For years I’ve 
been dodging and ducking and changing 
the conversational subject when I saw a 
strange word coming and thus have come to 
be known as a man of abrupt manners. 

Those of my friends who read these words 
will now realize for the first time why my 
train of thought so often had to go on a 
siding to let pass a fast express. 

From this time forward, I say, I’m going 
to be honest with myself and with the Eng- 
lish language. I may still falter, and per- 
haps step aside to avoid open trouble with 
some riotous French word, but as far as 
the English ones are concerned, I’m not 
going to dread them any longer. 

No matter what the punishment may he. 
I’d rather endure it than to go on as I have 
been going in the past. And right here, I 
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think I ought to sound a voice of warning 
tt. those who are just beginning to misplace 
an occasional accent. Don't, my fellow 
fugitives, dally on the primrose path of un- 
certain pronunciations. For a time you 
may seem to escape the consequences, but 
later on the long hand of the encyclopedia 
will reach out and get you, no matter where 
you go, or what your alias. It is much 
better to admit that you don’t know how 
to pronounce a word and then go to your 
minister or call up a newspaper and find out 
about it. 

I know how easy it is to take a word 
like “ennui” and speak of it as *’en-ncw-cye, 
or whatever you call it,” smiling knowingly 
the while — but you can’t keep going that 
way forever. Some day, when you least 
expect it, a word like “sacrilegious” or 
“gunwale” will conic along and you will be 
trapped before you know it. 

Take a simple collection of letters like 
“parabola.” That word has been dogging 
me since the year after I left college. I 
think I know what it means, but I can t pro- 
nounce it. It may be paraBOLa or PARa- 
bola or paRABola. but when I see it coming 
I have to step hastily into an open quota- 
tion or a split infinitive and wait until it dis- 
appears around the corner. 

There's no subject in which 1 am more 
iiUerc.sted than the absorbing topic of 
throwing the boomerang, but being in doubt 
about parabola, I can't go near the sub- 
ject, because the first thing they teach a 
young boomerang is how to do a parabola. 
I’ve had friends sit around in the same room 
with me and discuss boomerangs by the 
hour, while I have to sit mutely by. pre- 
tending to be thinking of something else. 

When 1 get the new dictionary, I’m go- 
ing to have it out with parabola once for 
all. No doubt there will be trouble at 
first, but I propose to conquer its spirit and 
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'*En>ncw>«)re. or whatever you call it" 


break its resistance, so that I can ride it 
past a steam roller, so that it will come up 
to me and whinny and eat sugar out of my 
hand. 

“Acclimated" is going to receive my early 
attention, too, because it has always been 
my self-appointed goatherd. To stand off 
and look at “acclimated" you would think 
it a harmless little word that even a child 
could play with. But you can never tell 
about words. They can often be guilty of 
the vilest treachery. And besides, they 
never forget an injury. To mispronounce 
a sensitive word is as dangerous as to give 
a chew of tobacco to an elephant — some day 
that word is sure to wreak an awful revenge. 
You can be associated with a tricky word 
constantly, using it In your daily conver- 
sation and come to regard it as dependable, 
and then one day, all of a sudden, you will 
find that you have been duped and deluded. 

It was that way with “acclimated.” I had 
been using the word with perfect freedom, 
never suspecting that it was leading a double 
life, until I heard it addressed by an entirely 
different name. The shock was terrific. I 
thought of the familiar associations extend- 
ing over a long period of years, little sus- 
pecting that I was being misled by a decep- 
tive accent. Disturbed as I could not fail 
to be by such a disquieting exposure, 1 
nevertheless retained my poise and passed 
the incident off in a light and chaffy man- 


ner. But I managed after that to be seen 
less and less in company with “acclimated.” 
and now do not even bow to it 

My lamentable experience has left its 
scars, however. I cannot go south in the 
winter or north in the summer, because 1 
can never tell what minute I may run right 
into “acclimated.” I’m thankful, neverthe- 
less, that I do not suffer from hay fever, 
which would make it necessary for me to 
move around over the country during the 
golden-rod season — an advantage not to be 
sneezed at, if I may say so. 

Then, too. I’m constantly running into 
words that I seem to have met somewhere 
before. Their faces arc familiar, but I can- 
not, for the life of me, recall their names 
or their lines of business. Such a hit-or- 
miss acquaintance with words is not only 
embarrassing, but it is constantly interfer- 
ing with my pursuit of knowledge and hap- 
piness. If I go out somewhere for dinner 
and they start in with “bouillon.” bang goes 
the evening, so far as I'm concerned. I 
dote on soup, but I can't pronounce “bouil- 
lon.” I couldn’t ask for bouillon if I were 
starving to death. 

Again, dread of coming in contact with 
“acoustics” has kept me away from many 
a Bryan rally. No matter how excellent a 
speaker may be, I never feel at case in a 
hall that is fitted up with “acoustics.” 

Also I might have been a great botanist, 
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raising fresh herbariums for the city mar- 
ket. if there were any certainty as to the 
proper accent of "arbutus.” The disputed 
pronunciation of “gooseberry” closes an- 
other profitable field, just as my ignorance 
of “sinecure” has kept me out of many good 
positions. 

It is not my intention to cavil at the man 
who wrote the dictionary, because 1 am in 
no sense a cavalier, but 1 believe somebody 
ought to voice a protest against his action 
in adding a chapter on disputed pronuncia- 
tions. In our complex national life, already 
replete with causes for misunderstanding — 
such as umpires and socialism and sport 
shirts — why has it been necessary to intro- 
duce a long string of doubtful words to stir 
up trouble? 

“Gooseberry” well illustrates the perni- 
cious folly of encouraging this disputatious 
tendency. Why should I engage in heated 
words and perhaps come to blows with my 
neighbor, over the way to pronounce goose- 
berry. It is nothing to me whether it is 
“gooceberry” or “guzeberry,” because I 
greatly prefer currants, about which there 
can be no dispute. I believe, however, the 
author would have been justified in chang- 
ing the name to duckberry, thus eliminating 
the possibility of hard feelings between 
friends. 

I reiterate that it is not my intention to 


criticize the dictionary. Aside from being 
a good book for the baby when the high 
chair is broken, it is not without its general 
interest, and I know Tm going to enjoy my 
evenings with Mr. Webster. 

For one thing I know I shall find the pic- 
tures of absorbing interest The editor of 
the dictionary was evidently a great lover 
of nature, for the book is fairly overflowing 
with animals and birds and snakes. I*d 
much rather stay home and look through 
the dictionary than to visit the zoo, because 
Mr. Webster’s animals are odorless and re- 
quire no peanuts. 

As an example, consider his yak. The 
illustration, though small, is so clear and 
lifelike that it is easy to imagine there is 
such an animal. But the descriptive matter 
seems misleading, for it is described thus: 
“Yak, an Asiatic bovine ruminant between 
the bison and the true oxen.” The artist 
was evidently in a hurry to pass on to draw- 
ing the zebu, because the bison and the 
true oxen are left out of the picture and 
the yak stands there alone. 

It has always seemed to me that the vol- 
ume could have been enlivened with a little 
poetry here and there, and the yak affords 
a fine opportunity for a prosodical punch. I 
never intend to write a dictionary, but if I 
do I shall have a good snappy drawing of a 
yak, with the sky-line of Yakima, Washing- 
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ton, in the distance and a lilty description 
like this: 

THE YAK 

The Yak seems very like the gnu 
When studied at a glance, 

But then the gnu could never do 
A yak-a-hula dance. 

There is also another incomplete picture 
which purports to portray the various forms 
of mechanical nuts. The reader is disap- 


and forearms, however, I would take him to 
be a low, heavy-set man, not over forty-five 
years of age. 

I realize, as I am about to resume my 
study of the dictionary, that my former 
perusals were very cursory. Beginning with 
“aardvark” and finding the plot unsatisfac- 
tory, I simply scanned the pages, looking 
at the pictures, then turning over to the last 
page to see how the story came out 

That is disappointing, because it is evi- 
dent that the final pages of the book proved 
very tiring to Mr. Webster, When he got 



“I won't b« •ntitSed with nny second-hand lexicon with some oi the words missing, 
such as they slipped over on the youth in the poem" 


pointed in this picture because he fails to 
End the countenance of the man who in- 
vented the automatic piano. 

I can sit for hours looking at the illustra- 
tion of the deaf and dumb alphabet. It is 
so true to life that you can almost hear 
the rattle of the man's celluloid cuffs as he 
goes through the various motions from “a” 
to "z." 

It would have been more interesting if 
the man's face could have been shown, but 
he was probably one of the men in the office 
who posed for the alphabet and didn’t want 
to get his face in the photograph, lest some 
of his creditors should learn of his new 
address and forward a monthly statement or 
send in a collector. Judging from his hands 


down to "zythum" he seemed to lose in- 
terest in his task and was anxious to get 
the copy off to the printer. His Enal defi- 
nition shows that he was in a hurry to get 
out to the country club for a round of golf, 
for he simply jotted dow*n: "Zythum, a 
kind of ancient malt beverage," and then 
grabbed his hat and. coat. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Webster knew all 
about zythum — about how it was made, 
what it tasted like, and how much could be 
taken with safety, and it is particularly re- 
grettable that he didn't go into a more com- 
plete description. If more were known on 
the subject, it might be possible to open up 
a zythum parlor and do a first rate busi- 
ness beginning about the first of July. 
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There must have been a reason for rush- “Whatcha going to call this book?’* 
ing the book into print without giving a snipped the printer. 

better description of zythum. The reason “Just call it a dictionary 1“ grunted the 
was that the author wanted to get the book author. 

out of his hands before somebody scared “What kind of a dictionary, bridged or 
up a new word. He worried for days and unabridged?" shrilled the printer, 
days. “Doggone it," he said to himself, “Which looks the best in type?" grouched 
“I’ve got a sneaking, feeling that I've left the author. 

out a wotd somewhere." “Unabridged makes the biggest showing!" 

Then he would look hurriedly through piped the printer, 
the little memorandum book that the in- “All right, make it unabridgedi" 

surance company sent him and scan the But “Unabridged Dictionary" isn't a good 

backs of all the envelopes in his inside title. It ought to have more zip to it — 

pocket and give his cuffs the once-over, something that would catch the popular 

to make sure that he had them all in. fancy when shown in the bookstores. It 

He worried so much over this that he is probably too late to do anything about 

couldn't give proper attention to the title it now, hut if there are to be future editions, 
for the book. He was still trying to re- let’s give the name a catchy title, like this: 

member if he had put in chalybeate and “Weighty Words for Willing Workers," or 

ticdoloreaux when the telephone rang. It “What a Young Proof-reader Ought to 
was the printer. Know." 


□ □ □ 
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A Russian government would be 
] to pay its debts if by that 
7 the war against it could be 
/ It is Lenine. head of the 
ernment, who is talking — in an 


interview with Robert Minor, an American cartoonist, 
a frequent contributor to the socialist press in this coun- 
try. a man with pronounced radical views and who 
surely cannot be accused of carrying to Russia with k 
him an antUboishevist bias. > 

The Russian government would be inclined, as a 
matter of fact, to agree to almost any compromise that 
did not bear that name, and that did not weaken the hold 
of the people’s “commissaircs’’ on the country. A year 
ago stich a concession would have been unthinkable, 
because Lenine and Trotsky, in those days, were busy 
exalting the virtues of soviet rule and indulging in other 
camouflage with an eye to building up what in this coun- 
try we call a “machine” — too busy to let drop a hint 
that bolshevists were not inexorable and their demands 
final. 

Today the Lenine government is as absolute in its 
control of Russia as was ever the government of the 
czars, and w'hile he does not openly flaunt his oppo- 
sition to the soviets, yet Lenine has, in fact, quite 
forsaken the soviet theory of government, and has 
built up a highly centralized government under the i 
control of himself and his colleagues, who retain | 
their title as commissaircs of the people. As Robert i 
Minor puts the whole situation in a nutshell, “There > 
is no more industrial unionism in Lenine’s highly 
centralized institutions than in the United States post- 
oflice. What he calls industrial unionism is nothing 
but nationalized industry in the highest degree of cen- 
tralization. 

“This recent change has roused the bitter antagonism 
of the anarchist-syndicalists, the strongest oppo- 
nents Lenine now has. Industrial unionism is a 
mere phrase in the bolshevik dogma.” 

The entire process has been one of undermining . J 
the power of the soviets under a show of adher- 
ence to soviet ideals, and the building up of a 
machine that might well excite the envy of the 
American politician. We quote from a later analy- 
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sis of the situation by Robert Minor as 
published in the New York World: 

"The bolshevik leaders are not responsi- 
ble for the existence of the soviets. They 
did not invent them, or even control them 
for several months after becoming the sup- 
posed rulers. The bolsheviki found the 
soviets growing out of the earth, the cre- 
ation of thousands of untheorctical minds, 
trying to manage affairs without a govern- 
ment. The original supporters of the so- 
viets may aptly be called anarchists and 
communists. The great task was to catch 
this anarchical force and tame and lead it. 


"Lenine and his associates began to use 
the wiles of the politicians to capture this 
giant of anarchy, and to bend or break it 
into some sort of government This feat 
was possible only by talking like the giant. 

"Knowing that the soldiers were about to 
dismiss their officers, the Lenine following 
declared disobedience to officers as a sacred 
principle. As since shown, they do not 
believe in anything of the kind. The bol- 
sheviki are believers in a highly centralized 
state. 

"They do not want peasants to have the 
land or workmen groups to bold the fac- 
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lories. By saying that such was their wish 
they won the confidence of simpler men 
and became rulers. 

*‘For months after Trotsky began speak- 
ins in the name of the new order he had 
no real control, but was feeling out the 
wishes of the ungoverned masses and ex- 
pressing their wish. Trotsky was really im- 
potent when he seemed to be at the height 
• of his power. 

*‘Thus we had in Russia a big, throbbing 
puppet show. The world saw it. half curs- 
ing, half worshipping it. Nobody saw the 
giant, because the giant was d\imb and the 
puppets were professional talkers. Peas- 
ants took the land and workmen took the 
factories when the bolsheviki were unable 
to prevent their doing ^o. The bolsheviki 
issued thunderous decrees, claiming they 
were doing it with their little government. 
By this means they got the peasants with 
them and lured the left social revolutionists 
into writing the first land law, legalizing 
what the peasants were doing. When the 


bolsheviki came into real power they set 
aside that law. 

“The bolsheviki won the support of the 
lowest-paid laborers hy declaring for equal 
pay for all work. As soon as they felt suf- 
ficiently strong they contrived devices for 
raising the incomes of those ‘doing unusu- 
ally important work.' 

“The land policy always loomed bigger 
than any other. When Lenine gained 
strength to enforce his will he unfolded 
his plan. Then it appeared that the peas- 
ants were not to have the land after all, 
at any rate not individually, as the state 
was to have all except small holdings. 

“The so-called soviet Russia which the 
bolsheviki caught has been brought back 
under military discipline. It is now a tamed 
and policed soviet, with prosaic govern- 
ment ownership.” 

Thus the men who were to bring about 
political and economic justice, based, not 
upon intrigue, but upon idealism and 
brotherly love! 


□ □ □ 
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Now you can see for yourselves what ad> 
vertising does. When the armistice came 
the public were about as interested in 
whether the government kept control of the 
railways as they were in the kind of people 
who straddle the equator of Jupiter. They 
djdn’t even care whether we went on having 
railways or not, since nobody ever rode in 
one, and nobody ever shipped anything over 
them — and ever heard of it again. You will, 
if you are of a combative nature, rejoin that 
we got our mail by rail — but if you have 
been through experiences like myself you 
had begun to doubt even the existence, or 
the previous existence, either, of a mail 


service. The people, I say, had come to 
think of the railways in terms of mythol- 
ogy, and would not have been surprised to 
see an ancient Baldwin locomotive installed 
in one of our historical museums and re- 
ferred to as an incident in the industrial 
development of America during the early 
history of the republic. I have even dropped 
a tear for those good folk down in Arkansas 
and Missouri who, I am told, have never 
so much as seen a railway train, much less 
ridden in one. 

“Here,” I would say, “has come onto the 
stage of industrial achievement one of the 
greatest factors in progress of all time. It 
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Not M> ««sy w it looked t 


has come onto the stage from upper left, dress, reaches its climax about February 
stepped sprightily across the boards, done hrst and in furs about June fifteenth, so th« 
a curtsy before the footlights, and disap> popular enthusiasm for railways reached its 
peared from view, forever, up right. And crest in the days when we had begun to use 
right back there, behind a post, or. perched them; when to go from Kankakee to Ko* 
high in the gallery, deep down in their bags komo was a matter merely of kale — if you 
of cracker-jack, are people who missed her had it you went, and if you hadn’t you 
entirely and look up, too late, wondering didn't; when even clerks in shoe stores 
what the applause is all about." could go right up to a ticket office and ask 

The public’s enthusiasm was of the kind for a Pullman reservation without suffering 
displayed by women in summer hats in May a dislocation of his terminology, and could 
or June, in furs round about September call the porter "George" with the savoir 
first — just as feminine enthusiasm for straw fatre of the salesman for the Lima Bean 
hats, in these days of advanced ideas in Company, and in the smoking compartment 
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use the most approved technique in swap- 
ping stories with the president of the Zancs- 
*ville National Bank. 

People in those days were interested in 
the railways! They rode in them and they 
talked about them, and developed a certain 
passion for some kind of government of 
something — nobody ever knew what. Now 
and then you would hear the word "pana- 
cea" uttered, gingerly, by someone who 
wasn*t sure how to pronounce it; some peo- 
ple even went so far as to want the gov- 
ernment to own something, either the roll- 
ing stock or the trackage, or both or nei- 
ther; or again you would hear people talk- 


ing about control. It was all nebulous, a 
vast amount of gaseous theory floating 
about in purple clouds, ready, should the 
right kind of economic pressure prevail, to 
be crystalized into concrete action, mayhap. 

Then came our entry into the war, as we 
have pointed out above, and people fnrgot 
that we had ever had railways, and, of 
course, public interest subsided. All things 
have an end. however, and this axiom was 
-never better or more dramatically illus- 
trated than when the late war came to an 
end, and the government, with a nice set of 
lines on its hands, felt that something had 
to be done to get people to talking about 
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the railways again; to get people to send- 
ing letters and things by mail, to get them 
to riding on trains once more and to smil- 
ing when they draw lowers. Obviously 
ownership and all that kind of thing was 
dead; panaceas were as dead as the prover- 
bial door nail; even the socialists ceased 
panaccaing, and a man who talked about 


and sinking funds for luncheon, and ca- 
booses for dinner and sidings for supper. 

Hence the volumes of entertaining lit- 
erature that the railway administration has 
let loose upon the lethargic populace, an 
amount quite as astounding as the great 
railway systems themselves that we used to 
boast about. Our favorite statistician has 



railways was regarded as a bit of a nut~ 
harmless and all that kind of thing, but 
quaint and archaic. 

Publicity was the thing needed; you had 
to tell the people fascinating facts about 
the railways if you hoped to lure them to 
the depot; a cue must be taken from the 
great advertisers, and show up the enchant- 
ments of travel by trackage, so that folks 
would talk about terminals for breakfast 


figured it all out and has found that if all 
this vast amount of reading matter had been 
set in one continuous line instead of in 
lines twenty-six picas wide it would reach 
from here to there and back, with enough 
left over to reach to yon, with a thousand 
picas left over to use in tieing up bouquets 
that our public officials delight in passing 
on to one another. 

This, then, explains, dear reader, the 
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growing emotions which you feel rising 
within you but which you could not account 
for; the increasing pride which you have in 
our railways, and an unaccountable desire 
to go somewhere by steam. Even a partial 
list of reforms like the following — reforms 
instituted during government control — is 
enough to rouse the most apathetic to a 
stirring resolve to go to Oshkosh or some- 
where, if only for the week-end: it would 
be a sin against something to stay at home 
when we have had put at our disposal a 
modern railway system, just as no man but 
must get out of a sunny Sunday morning 
and take the baby for a ride in the park. 
Peruse, we say, this list of reforms, and we 
will be surprised if you do not feel within 
you a compelling interest in the railways 


that must either make you use them or 
else argue about them; 

“The maintenance of the permit system so 
as to control the traffic at its source. 

“The maintenance of heavy loads for cars. 

“The pooling of repair shops. 

“The elimination of circuitous routes. 

“The unification of terminals. 

“The maintenance of the ‘sailing day plan.' 

“The consolidation of ticket offices. 

“The utilization of universal mileage 
tickets. 

“The standardization of equipment. 

“The maintenance of the uniform freight 
classification introduced by the United 
States Railroad Administration. 

“The maintenance of common time tables 
between important points. 
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“The establishment of throagh waybilling 
freight from point of origin to destination. 

“Rendering unnecessary the rebilling by 
connecting or intermediate routes. 

“The elimination of the old practice of 
paying in mileage or per diem rental for the 
use of freight or passenger cars of one car- 
rier by another. 

“The simplification of the old practice 
of apportioning interline passenger revenue. 

“The utilization of water routes for the 
relief of crowded lines.” 

Or take the little matter of “deferred 
maintenance.” It is inconceivable that any 
one, no matter how bound up he may have 
been in the war or how many liberty bonds 
he may have bought, should have lost his in- 
terest in deferred maintenance. You have not 
allowed your insurance to lapse; you have 
thought to wind the clock every night and 
to feed the canary, and yet you have allowed 
deferred maintenance to pass quite out of 
mind, just as if it were a mother-in-law or 
something. Happily the railway folks are 
not asleep at the switch, and have prepared 
this enticing paragraph for you. Listen: 
“It was insisted that paragraph (b) of 
section 5” [we recall how interested you 


were in (b), of section 5) “should be 
stricken out. This provides that the Direc- 
tor general may expend and charge to the 
carriers a sutheient sum to make such de- 
ferred maintenance as may be necessary to 
make the operation of the carrier safe, as- 
suming a use of the road similar to the use 
during the test period, and not substan- 
tially enhancing the cost of maintenance 
over the normal standard of maintenance of 
railroads of like character and business dur- 
ing said period. 

“It does not seem to me open to dispute 
that the power to make deferred mainte- 
nance is a necessary power, and is one 
which the statute contemplates may be ex- 
ercised.” 

This is the sort of thing that has roused 
the public’s interest in railways matters. 
Whether the statute were rejected or ac- 
cepted, a delightful narrative tike that would 
be bound to grip the imagination of the pub- 
lic, and if the entire country is not talking 
about railways during the next few months; 
if we are not beguiled into thinking in terms 
of stram-chests and fire-boxes, it will not 
be the fault of the astute and industrious 
folks in the director general’s office. 


□ □ □ 
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President Wilson, during his visit to 
Italy, used a phrase that, it seems to us, de- 
serves a wider * circulation than it has 
achieved. We refer to his statement of the 
need at the present time of an '‘international 
psychology.” The importance of the phrase 
lies, not so much because it expresses the 
need of a league, as because it puts so viv- 
idly the need of a state of mind among the 
nations that would make possible the forma- 
tion of a league. 

President Wilson, in all his recent 
speeches, has said most emphatically that 
the people of the various nations are for 
the league. That is the president’s way of 
passing on a gentle tip to the politicians in 
our own country that they will best serve 
their own interests by getting in the pro- 


gressive procession, and to refrain, at least, 
from obstructive tactics, that may mean po> 
litical death to a lot of them. 

The tip is based upon the president's be- 
lief (and possibly his knowledge) that the 
politicians of Europe are for the league. At 
all events the most powerful figure in Eu- 
rope today. Lloyd George, the British pre- 
mier, is for it, and the men who wjll de- 
cide things in Italy and France are for it. 
The only opposition to the league in Eu- 
rope. indeed, comes from Russia, where the 
bolshevik! arc set, to a man. in opposition 
to a league of nations. 

Call it demagoguery or what you will, the 
president occupies a supreme place in the 
confidence of the peoples of Europe because 
of his insistence upon a peace settlement in 
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which the popular will shall have expression. 
Recent events, too, must convince the impar* 
tial judge that the president commands the 
confidence of the American people, in a 
sense that our congressional leaders do not 
command it. For the history of congres- 
sional debates during the past two months, 


inch in the direction of popular control of 
diplomacy they will take a mile and thus 
undermine all international relations of 
commerce, economics, and society, and de- 
stroy nationalism; in the second group are 
the political opportunists. 

With respect to the first group we should 


A twiitinc road 


we believe, must have led the vast body of 
pepple to the same conclusion as that re- 
ported to have been expressed the other day 
by former President Taft: 

“The gentlemen in the Senate who arc 
setting out to defeat this league of nations 
are those I would not trust over night." 

Most of the opposition of the league 
among our own leaders can be put into 
two groups: in the first group is an honest 
fear of bolshevism, of the strengthening of 
Marxian internationalism, held by people 
who are afraid that by giving the people an 


like to present one fact that has been over- 
looked in the discussion: radical socialism 
of the bolshevist type is moving entirely 
away from internationalism; the one thing 
it does not want is internationalism and an 
internationalistic settlement of the war. No 
one except a bolshevist can comprehend the 
mental processes that enter into the forma- 
tion of a bolshevist’s opinions. They are ut- 
terly inexplicable, but the fact remains that, 
frightened by the rapid growth of public 
opinion in favor of an international spirit — 
what the president calls an “international 
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psychology" — the bolshevists have taken the 
other tack and now extol the principle of 
nationalism as a basis upon which to build 
what their latest catch*word describes as 
"minority rule/' which seeks to reach out 
from Russia^ subdue Germany, and then to 
seize the reigns in France, England, and 
America. 

That is the program of up-to-date bolsh- 
evism, and the surest* way to combat the 
principle of minority rule is to extend ma- 
jority rule; by^ establishing between the 
peoples of the various nations bonds of 
sympathy and understanding that will make 
war difficult, and in time impossible, and 


by breaking down barriers of hatred and 
bitterness and misunderstanding wherever 
these result from a misguided nationalism, 
of the kind that the American bolshevist 
is constantly playing upon when he seeks 
to array American prejudice against Great 
Britain and France, the strongholds in Eu- 
rope, of majority rule. 

Thus do the shifting currents of public 
opinion make strange bed-fellows among 
politicians, causing our hesitant statesmen 
to draw, as sleeping partners, the bolsh- 
evists, in attacking whom they have been in 
the habit of waxing eloquent and patriotic. 

The second group of opponents to the 
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league idea consists of the group laid out reactionary to the extent of delaying world 
by the excoriatory gifts of our former presi> peace one hundred years.'* 
dent in the above words, and whose opposi* The **Constitutton!“ That is the shibbo- 
tion he analyzes as follows: leth at whose utterance opponents of the 

‘‘They are citing the Constitution as an league rush together, drop a tear or two, 

argument against it. I revere and worship and then indulge themselves in an orgy of 

that great instrument, and it is a new story patriotic fervor about entangling alliances, 

to me if the Constitution prevents this peo* and the ideals for which our forefathers 

pie from playing their part in bringing bled, letting the eagle scream just as though 

peace and order and happiness to ourselves it were the fourth of July, and we were not 

and the other peoples of the world. in the midst of a crisis in the history of 

'"The application at this time of the doc* the world. If the shades of our fathers 

trine of avoiding entangling alliances is are interested in events in our mundane 
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sphere they must have loosed themselves of 
a titter >vhen they saw Senator Reed rise in 
his place in the senate, cheered on by Sen< 
ators Borah and Lodge, and discuss a war 
in which our national isolation, a policy 
given birth to by revolutionary passion, had 
been a very considerable factor — the shades 
of Washington and Jefferson and Madison 
and the Adamses, we say, must have smiled, 
even if they did not titter, when Senator 
Reed delivered himself of this: 

“A hundred years have passed; this is the 
first time we are in a war with Europe. 
And why? First, because there was an in- 
definiteness. perhaps, about international 
law which ought to be cleared up, as all 
international law ought to be; but under 
that England declared a blockade of the 
North Sea — a thing that had hitherto been 
regarded as illegal — that was followed by 
Germany’s declaring a blockade of the Eng- 
lish Channel and the waters in and about 
England, and that was followed by Germany 
undertaking to sweep all commerce from 
the seas. That brought us into the war. 

“Next,” said the enfervored orator, “they 
said we could not get ready to fight. When 


this giant arose and shook himself; when 
the boys from the farm and the anvil and 
the forge were called on, they came, a glo- 
rious concourse of indomitable souls. 

“How well they did it! I said the other 
day, and I repeat: The French have been 
driven back; the English have been driven 
back; gallantly they have retreated. The 
English lion, with bloody froth dripping 
from his white fangs, facing the foe, but 
yet being driven back; the French with gal- 
lant heroism carpeting the ground with their 
immortal dead; but still they were being 
driven back until at last in the agony of his 
soul, Haig cried out, ‘Our backs are to the 
wall; Britons, stand and die.* 

“Then new voices were heard coming 
from the rear. It was the mingled rebel 
yell and the Yankee cheer. They swept 
down from Chateau-Thierry, on through 
Belleau Wood, on through the forest, across 
the Rhine, and to-day they arc the masters 
of Berlin.** 

As a broadly conceived discussion of the 
most vital problem confronting our nation 
today, we submit this peroration of Senator 
Reed's as a masterpiece of insularity. 


□ □ □ 
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Have you one of those things inside y 
of you, which snaps when you are too ^ 
wicked? I have. I don't know just what 
they are, but I have been reading a great 
deal about them lately in the magazines, 
and the other day I found, in a certain situa- 
tion, that I had one of the darned things 
myself. I don’t know whether to be sorry 
or glad. It is sure to spoil a lot of my 
fun. But I will tell about my own personal 
experience last, for I believe it even more 
interesting than the experiences of other 
folks about whom I have been reading in 
the magazines. 

I just finished a story in The 
Young Man’s Home Compan- 
ion about a big fellow who was 
almost too mean to live. He 
was cruel to the stenographers 
in his office. He would some- 
times dictate several letters at 
once, an ordeal through which 
no stenographer should be put. 

Now and then he would place 
his hot cigar on the corner of 
his desk where the stenogra- 
pher would be sure to burn her 
arm when she came in to take 
notes. When anybody cursed 
him on the subway, he would 
answer back. He had a con- 
tinual grouch. And he wasn’t 
any nicer at home than he 
was at the office. One day one 
of his office associates punched 
his nose but it did him no 
good. He was just naturally 
all wrong with life. Then one 
evening he went home, and 
in the course of a conversa- 
tion with his little daughter, 
the child told him that he was 
a bad man. Then the change 
came — 

Something inside of him 
seemed to snap! 


After that he was one of the most 
cheerful of men. He was probably too 
cheerful for any earthly use. 

But you get what I mean in regard to 
the little snapper. 

Sometimes men in the magazines or in 
the movies are the sort who work them- 
selves to death. They have great piles of 
papers on (heir desk, and a telephone, and 
all that sort of thing. Perhaps they make 
the mistake of taking little nips of whiskey 
out of a two-gallon bottle in the whiskey 
cabinet in their office, just to help them 
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stand the strain. Again and again, their 
doctors tell them that they must not work 
so hard. But they are such demons for 
work that they just will not quit (either the 
work or the whiskey). Then one bright 
day — 

Something inside of them seems to snap! 

You will now recall thousands of in- 
stances, I am sure, in which magazine and 
movie heroes have gone just so far and 
then (almost after it was too late), have 
been saved by the fortunate interior snap 
of which I speak. It always comes just in 
the nick of time. 

Perhaps you, like I, have regarded it as 
all bosh. I confess I have regarded it as 
all bosh. I thought it was just a trick by 
which writers loosened their heroes from 
impossible situations. I really did. That 
is. until I had my own experience, which I 
will tell you about. 



Now I was a ginger cookie fiend. I was 
perhaps one of the worst ginger cookie 
fiends in pathological history. I would eat 
ginger cookies by the bagful. Time and 
time again, my wife used to bring a large 
pan of ginger cookies to my study, and I 
would eat the entire panful at one sitting, 
and beg her for more. I was my wife's 
first husband, so she thought nothing about 
my appetite for ginger cookies; she merely 
thought that any other husband would have 
acted similarly if given such perfect ginger 
cookies. 

It was not until I took to barking like a 
dog, when the pan was empty, that my 
wife became alarmed and realized that my 
case was peculiar. She afterwards con- 
fessed to me that she consulted special- 
ists. 

I became worse and worse. 1 recall that 
one day I ate 3,451 ginger cookies. 1 had 
little time for anything else. 
My habit was interfering with 
my golf. I became exceedingly 
nervous. Finally, I, myself, 
consulted a doctor. He simply 
said: “Too much ginger. You 
will have to cut out ginger." 

But I paid no attention to 
him. 

Then, one day, after I had 
eaten an entire crate of gpnger 
cookies, fresh from the Inter- 
national Cracker Company — 
Something inside of me 
seemed to snapl 
You may think I am merely 
trying to end my story, but it 
is the truth. I snapped. I 
have already said that I used 
to bark — but now I snapped. 
And I snapped not outside, 
but inside! 

I knew immediately that I 
had eaten my last ginger 
cookie. Since that moment I 
have never had the least de- 
sire for a ginger cookie. It is 
strange, I know, but I haven’t. 

I only tell my story that 
others may be helped by it. 
If you have any bad habits, 
do not give them up. Just go 
along, and some day some- 
thing inside of you will seem 
to snap. 
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I don't know why someone didn't think 
of it before. Shakespeare muffed the idea 
completely. You all know who Shake* 
speare is, don't you? He is the bird that 
wrote all those famous sayings about 
"Don't give up the shipP and "You may 
fire when you're ready, Gridley!" and "Hon- 
esty is the best policy," and so forth. That 
shows how smart our young women are 
today who write stories for young men's 
magazines. 

All the other birds they saw the idea lying 


there and just snapped it up. And now 
when they want to write a snappy story all 
they have got to do is to think hard about 
the poor young girl locked up in the castle 
and the villain, who has long mustachios and 
Prince Albert coat and everything, whip- 
ping her something fierce because she won't 
marry him. And then when the poor nov- 
elist thinks about that a long time, she gets 
madder and madder, and finally — 
Something within her (the novelist) 
seems to snap! 


□ □ □ 
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Th«re wai the Door to which I found no Key; 

There wai the Veil through which I might not tec: 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There waa — and then no more of Thee and Me. 

— Omar Khayyam. 
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Vhen Holiandt took dcr Count (vhich iss 
not my choke at all, but little Frederic Vil- 
lum*s, who, vhen it comes to chokes iss a 
chip off der old bloke, as der pecbles from 
Hoboken say) — as, Ich vas sayingk, vhen 
Ich came to Holiandt last Nofcmber it 
vhas der best t’ing Ich efer didt yedt, 
pecause idt gafe me a chance to t’ink. Pe- 
cause you can't t'ink vhen Lutcndorff undt 
von Buelow undt t’ose udder birds are 
aroiindt yedt. You may t’ink you can t'ink; 
you may t'row out dcr chest undt click der 
heels undt rattle der svord — you may go 
t'rough all dcr motions of using dcr old 
bean, but der Chunkers know dot it iss 
all camouflash undt dot Ich vas a dummy 
yedt. 

Budt now, in der grandt undt glorious 
free *air of Holiandt, Ich can t’ink dcr 
t'oughts dat rise vit’in mich, undt metitate 

U6 


— eefen Ich can ruminate if Ich please undt 
dcre is no Chunker to clap my mouP to- 
get’er yedt. 

Undt dis iss der t’ought dat keeps rink- 
ingk in der cars — iff dcr Cherman peebles 
vould ledt mich be president of a Cherman 
repuplic like dcr United (so dey call it for 
dcr sake of euphony, Ich am toldt) StatesI 
All dey vould haf to do vould be to fix 
idt up so dot Ich vould be president so 
long as efer Ich liff yedt, undt leetle Villum 
be president vhen Ich kick in undt peeble 
vhen dey speak of mich say, “Gott in Him- 
mcl!” 

To satisfy der allies Ich vould disarm 
a leedle, shoost enough to disarm suspi- 
cions, undt Villum vould be vice president 
yedt. Der poy has hit der high spots in 
Vienna undt Paris undt London, undt vould 
make a scream as vice anyt’ingks. Dcr 
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This method has been 
contidercd efTcctive. pro* 
vided there is sn expert 
hxndy to tie the sack 


A pair of scissors 
might do it. with 
the aid of a balloon 
and a parachute, 
and a drop of. sav 
8.000 feet 


Jumping off a high 
building attached to a 
rope has points in its 
favor 


Lesser men than 
the All Highest 
have succeeded bjr 
even such a simple 
process as this 


Even an amateur 
could hardly bungle 
this method 
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’ To a versatile 
person like Wil* 
liam, a very little 
practice in this 
style might be 
calculated to be 
successful 


Playing with a lion hat been 
known to bring about the happy 
despatch 


As a last resource, what about 
William returning to his beloved 
people? 


gram Uw BullwOn tijrani*). Australis 


Some suggestions from our suicide expert, if the kaiser really was not bluffiing 
when he attempted suicide 
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Prince Oskar vould make a goot secretary 
of var, for in a rcpuplic like America der 
secretary of var don't have to know no* 
t’ingks of var — undt Ock knows aboudt 
as leedle about var as der Crown Prince, 
undt Himmel knows der poy Villum iss a 
vacuum in dat soopject. 

Undt how eassy it vould be to make oop 
der postmaster chenerall In a repuplic like 
der United (Ich use, der rcater vill see, dere 
own vord for idt) States der postmaster 
must be vun choke, undt dere iss der Prince 
Choachim fer der chob. 

Ich toldt der Crown Prince aboudt it 
yedt undt he says, “Papa, you'll haf to haf 
a congress undt congresses are pretty hardt 
to handle.’* 

Undt Ich says to him, “Not in a repuplic 
In a repuplic it is a cinch. Ve vill have 


efery year hfty million marks to improve 
dcr Rhine mit, undt a billion marks fer 
der Spree — a rekular orgy of spendingk der 
moneys, undt ve vill improve evcryt’ingks, 
undt der poys in dcr congress vill do every* 
t’ingk ve say. Undt if it comes to der 
vorst ve vill puy a few Amerikaner sena* 
tors undt bring dem ofer for der congress 
yedt.” 

And Villum oop undt asks: 

“Can dey be pought, fader?" 

Sometimes Ich t’ink dot poy is choost 
der fooltshnessl 

Idt is not a bad t’ought if Ich can pudt 
it ofer, as dey say in repuplics. 

But can Ich? 

Ich didt it vonce. 

Mebbe Ich can do it again yedt. 

Vc’ll seel 
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^Decoration- by Hazel Irazee 


The sporting editor opened the first let- 
ter of the pile before him and read as fol- 
lows: 

To the Sporting Editor, Daily Punch: 
I'd like to express my appreciation, through 
your newspaper of this League of Nations 
idea. Ive seen a lot about it in the papers 
of late, and it impresses me more and more 
as a mighty good notion, especially since 
the king of England threw out the first ball 
game in London last Fourth of July. Hon> 
estly, I never thought I'd live to see the 
day. The war has sure done a lot of big 
things. 


Among other things it convinces me that 
a League of Nations is no idle dream, but 
a real possibility. There arc a good many 
nations, of course, that will want to be in 
it, and it might be better dope to have 
two eight-club circuits rather than one of 
sixteen clubs. But that, of course, will be 
for the magnates to decide. I suppose 
President Wilson, after the Peace Confer- 
ence, will leave such details to Heydler and 
Ban Johnson. 

Another troublesome feature, it seems to 
me, will be the danger of making a runaway 
race of it; the United States will have prac- 
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tically a monopoly of all the good players* 
and it might be hard to keep interest alive 
after the first of June. 

England ought to have a pretty good 
team, but I don't count on much from 
France or Italy, neither looking to me like 
better than a second division proposition. 
You can’t expect much from Russia, either, 
for about twenty years, unless she gets hold 
of a corking good manager like Connie 
Mack or Hughey Jennings. As for Ger- 
many and Austria, 1 wouldn’t let them into 
the League at all; Germany would play as 
she fought, dirty ball all the way, and we’ve 
got to cut out that sort of stuff. Turkey 
I'd let in because I think that with all them 
harems Ladies’ Day in Turkey would make 
a big hit, and help the business end of the 
game. 

There’s only one thing that really stumps 
me in this whole idea, and it’s going to 
stump the magnates, too, when they get 
right down to it. That is the jumps be- 
tween series. Talk about a jump between 
St. Louis and Boston 1 What’ll that be 


compared with a jump, say, between Japan 
and France, or the little old U. S. A. and 
Russia? I’ll say they’ll have to play to 
big crowds or the traveling expenses and 
hotel bills will just about eat up all the 
receipts. , 

And you can bet your bottom dollar on 
this, that there’ll be no soft six months 
season for the players. It’ll take maybe 
four weeks for the United States outfit to 
get to Japan, and after that there’ll be the 
long haul across the Trans-Siberian to 
Petrograd or Moscow for the Russian sc- 
ries, and so on into western Europe, so a 
year will be none too much. 

And what about games postponed on ac- 
count of rain? They have a rainy season 
in Japan, I understand, and a whole series 
might have to be called off on account of 
wet grounds. It’ll be no cinch to pull it off, 
take it from me, but it’ll be a great thing 
for baseball if they can put it over. Do you 
suppose you could get me a season pass? 

Yours, 

OLD FAN. 


□ □ □ 
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The government’s prosecution of its case 
against disloyalty reached its climax last 
month when Judge Landis, of Chicago, im- 
posed upon Victor Berger, Milwaukee so- 
cialist, a twenty-year term of imprisonment. 
The sentencing of Berger coincided, in 
point of time, with the beginning of the 
government’s deportation operations, fol- 
lowing upon the Seattle troubles, in which 
a bolshevist uprising was stamped out by 
the red-blooded methods adopted by Mayor 
Ole Hanson. 

The government’s anti-socialist opera- 
tions, it is enlightening to note, have been 
accompanied by universal approval. The 
masses, pictured by agitators as being op- 


Q/o 

pressed and down-trodden, waiting only for 
someone to start something to rise up and 
deliver themselves from the shackles that 
capitalism has forged upon them — the 
masses, we say, have seemed strangely con- 
tent to accept their present condition, rather 
than place their head in the noose that 
bolshevism offers them. 

There have been the anticipated cries of 
’'Persecutionl” and "Liesl” on the part of 
professional bolshevists, but to these also 
the people have remained apathetic, aware, 
as they arc, that bolshevism has nothing 
except the tyranny of an idea to offer them. 
The idea or theory that happens to be up- 
permost may change, from time to time, but 
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Sparks 

the measure of the tyranny still remains 

Bolshevism in the north-west is an inci- 
dent in the industrial history of that re- 
gion, and can be remedied, says Mayor Han- 
son, by applying common sense methods. 
The mayor’s attitude toward the 
entire subject is so sound, so 
well-balanced, that we take the 
liberty to reproduce a recent 
statement at some length. 

*’When I first came to Seattle 
seventeen years ago,’* says 
Mayor Hanson, "our main in- 
dustries were logging and lum- 
bering, vast areas of wonderful 
forests covering every hillside 
and valley. Great lumber com- 
panies had been formed, which 
were rapidly turning the timber 
into lumber. Itinerant labor 
was principally the labor used. 

These laborers were housed in 
board shacks, slept in wooden 
bunks and furnished their own 
blankets and quilts and packed 
them from camp to camp. The 
pay was fair, the work hard, but 
camp conditions were deplor- 
able. There was no amusement 
in the camp and no means of 
improving the mind. It was 


work from sunup to sundown, 
then a hasty meal and slumber 
on a plank bed, in dimly lighted 
and bad smelling quarters. 

"Three or four weeks of this 
monotony and the worker de- 
manded his pay," the mayor 
goes on to say. "He went to 
town and his only place of wel- 
come was the basement saloon 
with all that goes with it. Dis- 
couragement and poverty made 
him drink to forget and in a 
few days his bank roll was gone 
and out to another camp went 
this poor derelict. At the camp 
the only literature was I. W. VV. 
The only hope held out to these 
itinerants was the hope of an 
international brotherhood. The 
only companions these men had 
were I. W. W. agitators and 
leaders, who showed the poor 
devils how a general overthrow 
would benefit them and how that 
they too would have a home, a 
wife and children. 

"To a great extent this condition of af- 
fairs is being remedied in the northwest. 
Today many of the great lumbering camps 
arc providing sanitary quarters for their 
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men, with hot and cold water, shower baths, 
reading rooms, phonographs and billiard 
and pool tables/’ 

In the meantime, bolshevism in our in* 
dustrial centers of the east is continuing 
its insiduous propaganda, the socialist Sun* 
day-schools being particularly elective in 
centers like New York for the purpose, be- 
cause they reach the mind when it is young 
and plastic. 


The Russian bolshevists, like Lenine and 
Trotsky, and even Americans who have re- 
turned from Russia infected with the dis- 
ease, speak glibly of the time when Amer- 
ica will be governed by the soviets. At 
the present rate of their progress, however, 
this will happen long after Trotsky has 
passed on, and who knows but what bol- 
shevism will by that time be the veriest 
rcactionarism. 
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I'm not much of a Pay Roll, so far as 
size is concerned. I know a lot of Pay 
Rolls that have a million dollars to my 
thousand. There is the Continental Carpet 
Pay Roll, for example. The Continental 
Pay Roll belongs to the same clubs that 
I do, but it never so much as looks my 
way when we meet on the street. The Con- 
tinental president heads the list with a sal- 
ary of $100,000 a year, whereas my presi- 


Malone rarreb 

dent has to be happy on ten thousand. 
Why, the Continental Roll is so long as 
to look like an unabridged dictionary beside 
me. 

But I guess we all feel the same way 
about those boys that were taken from us 
and sent to fight in France. Girls are all 
right, 1 suppose, and fellows with weak 
hearts and flat feet are not so bad, even 
if the army didn't want them. Girls and 
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fellows of this kind have enabled me to 
save eleven thousand dollars for my firm 
during: the past year — and at a time when 
business was not too good and a dollar 
saved was two dollars earned. 

But take it from me, folks, no Pay Roll, 
if he is the right kind of Pay Roll, in 
good and regular standing, and with the 
right kind of stuff in him — no Pay Roll, I 
say, has been happy since they began to 
doll us up with Susan Browns and Dor- 
othy Joneses. Little Millicent Smith, for 
example, the girl who took Bob White's 
place at the new printing press — on pay 
day Millie comes up to the window, dressed 
in those horrible jeans, takes a slant at 
me lying there in front of the cashier, 
grabs the envelope that is handed her, 


as if she were at home grabbing a slice of 
bread when the plate is passed, and then 
beats it, without so much as saying thank 
you — not even a smile, mind you! I don’t 
know exactly what “smirk” means, but 
whatever it is, that is what Millicent has 
when she comes for her money. 

Bob White was different. He was big 
and handsome, and could smile in three 
different languages at once. He would 
smile at the cashier, and sometimes 1 am 
afraid he tried to fiirt with her, but some- 
how you didn't mind it in Bob. He had a 
way with him. 

Well, Bob, got to France, and went over 
the top a few times, and got shot in the 
argonne, I heard them say, whatever an 
argonne is. He came back the other day 
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Sorry to trouble you, but— 


with gold things on both sleeves and a 
dangly thing on his breast — Pay Rolls don't 
know much about these military affairs, 
you know, although I suppose there are 
thousands of Pay Rolls in the army (and 
I have a notion that a lot of them got badly 
shot up, too). 

Bob White came home and the 6rst 
thing he did was to come to the office. 
Girls, you should have seen himl Every 
one in the place got so excitcdl Some of 
them blushed, and — 1 hate to tell tales out 
of school but the cashier, as she was at 


work on me, dropped her “i’s” and made 
quite a mess of it all. 

He was the same Bob. and yet he wasn’t. 
He looked so brave and handsome in his 
uniform, and had a wonderful look in his 
eyes — the look of a man who has seen 
things. 

Pretty soon 1 heard Bob ask the super- 
intendent if they were taking the men back, 
and the man with the long name said he 
didn’t know, that he would have to ask the 
Boss, and told Bob to come tomorrow be- 
cause the Boss was in Conneaut. 
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Bob's face got long, and I thought 1 saw 
a quiver about his mouth. 

hear a lot of folks are not taking the 
fellows back/' he said, and went out. 

He came back the next afternoon, and 
asked to see the Boss, but the Boss had 
not got back, but had telegraphed that he 
would be home the following day. 

The following day came, as I suppose 
they always do, and Bob came in and asked 
to see the Boss. Miss Curly Locks came 
out and told Bob that the Boss was so 
busy he couldn't see anyone until the next 
day. He was in a conference or some* 
thing, and would Bob come tomorrow? 

The next day came. “Next days" are 
like “following day.s“ that way — they al- 
ways come. And Bob saw the Boss and 
was told that it had cost a lot of money 
to break in the people who had taken the 
place of the drafted men. and they could 


not afford to make the change back, espe- 
cially since they would have to pay the 
old men more money, and trade conditions 
did not warrant their increasing their pay- 
roll just now. but if he would come back 
in a few weeks there might be an opening. 
(Phew! That is a long sentence, but I 
talk like that whenever I get mad, and that 
made me mad, I can tell you.) And the 
Boss reached out an icy hand and said 
good-by, and Bob went out, his face all 
red and saying things to himself. 

That was a month ago, and I heard the 
cashier say this morning that she met Bob 
White on the street the day before, and 
that his uniform was getting shabby, and 
he was still looking for a job. 

I don't like to say things about the peo- 
ple I work for, but just the same it doesn't 
seem right to a Pay Roll, and it will never 
seem like the old place again. 
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H, since the armistice was signed, and 
you were not behooved on every hand to 
hooverize in money as well as in food — if, 
w*e say, since the war came to an end last 
November you have been indulging your- 
self in a spending orgy, with new clothes, 
and more dinners at the restaurants, with 
perhaps an automobile in your possession, 
do not be embittered if the government 
c(»mes and demands from you a tax on an 
income that you have already spent. Just 
set it down as an outgo tax and be grateful 
to the Marines that they started the end of 
the war last June. 

All men under forty-five will be grateful 


to the government for the training expe- 
rience provided for by the selective draft. 
Without having gone through the business 
of filling out a questionnaire we believe it 
would be well nigh impossible to fill out 
an income-tax thingamajig. How strangely 
reminiscent*arc these suggestions by a gov- 
ernment expert for filling out what many 
will become familiar with as "Form 1040A”: 
“A dependent is a person who is depend- 
ent upon another for support. A dependent 
becomes self-supporting when he arrives at 
the age of eighteen, or becomes emanci- 
pated through acts of his own. or some 
other condition whereby he leaves his par- 
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ental abode and does not depend upon any 
one for support. There is an additional ex- 
emption of $200 for each person (other than 
husband or wife) supported by the taxpayer 
and who is under eighteen years of age, or 
is incapable of self-support because men- 
tally or physically defective." 

It is for husbands that Form I040A re- 
serves its special trials. Only the circum- 
stance that divorce and alimony would fur- 


part of the $2,000 exemption as a married 
man. because of the fact that he was not 
married for the full year. He would have 
an exemption of one-half of $1,000 for the 
first six months of the period, and one-half 
of $2,000 for the last six months of the 
period, or a total exemption of $1,500." 

Most of us didn't so much as know that 
there was such a thing as being fraction- 
ally married, even though a man in his 



A coming lerenade 


ther increase their perplexities will keep 
most benedicts, wc fancy, from cutting 
themselves adrift from the married state, 
even though it might double the size of their 
tax. Just see what it means to be a married 
man: 

"The regulations under the new law will 
require the exemptions to be divided frac- 
tionally by the month as they relate to the 
period of taxation. In other words, if a 
married man was married on July 1, 1918, 
be would be entitled to only a fractional 


facetious moments likes to speak of his 
"better half.” 

But there is a rift in the toot that the 
government is trying to collect. A change 
has come over the government. Our favor- 
it income-tax collector assures us that "un- 
der the old law the marital status at the 
close of the year determined the amount of 
exemption allowed under the earlier act; un- 
der the 1918 act this has been changed ma- 
terially. This form of administration or 
regulation not only changes the amount of 
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taxable income but also changes the amount 
upon which to determine the liability for 
making returns. If a married man earned 
$1,800 in the year 1918 under the old law 
he would not be liable for tax or for filing 
return. Under the new lav in the case 
above cited, where a man was married on 
July 1. 1918. with an $1,800 salary, he 
would be subject to tax of 6 per cent on 
$300, or $18.” 

Most of us, when we got through the 
business of being mulcted a year ago, did 
not kliow there was any rule about the 
business. After studying, day after day, 
over forms and things, hnding it as hard to 
pay our tax as for a man to get out of the 
army, one had the idea that one just handed 


it over or got thrtAvn into the penitentiary 
for his pains. One remembered nothing of 
it all. It was a nightmare, with the mare left 
out; one remembered great rents being torn 
in his sense of humor, and his dignity 
being steam-rollered to the dimensions and 
shape of a pancake, with one’s conceit quite 
in the list of the missing; something had 
been done to one. and the anesthetic had 
failed to work. One tried just to forget. 

.And now the government has the effront- 
ery to tell us there has been a change. 
The only change we want to sec is the issue 
of W'ound stripes, with an order of merit 
or something for those of u.s who come 
through the ordeal fitted to resume the 
duties of every-day life. 


□ □ □ 
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statesmen, that the idea of self-determina- logic that proved so conclusively to itself 
lion was invented in Germany, along with that America would not fight and that 

the virtues of kindness and gentility and Circat Britain would stand by and see her 

modesty and truthfulness. VV'hen, con- over-run Belgium. Germany should have 

fronted by military disaster, the Germans ktiown that the allies would supervise the 

sought an armistice, it was with a belief, determining processes of the over-run terri- 
down deep in their seared hcart.s. that self- torics; and with respect to the former Ger- 

detcrmiiiation was the word of charm that man colonial possessions she should have 

would enable her to keep all her ill-gotten guessed that an element of futurity might 
gains and to get back her colonies; in other enter into the problem. And from there on 
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it was but a step to getting this 
thought in whatever it is that 
has been functioning as a mind 
over there, that the allied pow- 
ers and America had a corner 
on futurity and would deter- 
mme just when the colonial 
peoples were ready, under allie<l 
tuition to decide for llicmsclves 
upon their rule. 

For that is precisely what the 
league of nations provides for — 
league control until subject peo- 
ples are educated to the point 
where they can be entrusted 
with self-government. The 
Germans, of course, had not had 
that kind of league in mind; 
they could not envisage a league 
of nations that was not stamped 
with that familiar die. “Made in 
ih rmany.” The league, how- 
ever. w'hatevcr its defects other- 
wise, yet is capable of being 
construed in a manner broad 
enough to keep German clutches 
off of defenseless peoples. Here 
in part is the clause (Article 
XIX) in the constitution of the 
proposed league covering the 
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matter of the German colonies: 

“To those colonies and territories 
which as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sov- 
erciRiity of the states which fonuerly 
governed them and which are inhab^ 
ited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that 
the well’being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization, and that 
securities for the perform- 
ance of this trust should be 
embodied in the constitution 
of the league. 

“The best method of 
giving practical effect 
to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such 
peoples should be in* 
trusted to advanced na- 
tions who by reason of 
their resources, their 
experience, or their 
geographical position, 
can best undertake this responsibility, and 
that this tutelage should he exercised by 
them as mandatories on behalf of the 
league.” 

The Germans, of course, have cried “Be- 
trayal!” and denounced the proposed league. 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzan, foreign sec- 
retary in the present German government, 
has. for example, quite lost control of his 
temper, and said that “Germany cannot enter 
a league of nations without colonies.” Dr. 
Self, who was secretary of state for foreign 
affairs in the imperial government, still talks 
of the necessity of placating the German 
people, regardless of the feelings of vic- 
torious races: 

“In Paris it was stated that Australia and 
New Zealand would be embittered many 
years unless permitted to annex New 
Guinea and Samoa, but what will be the bit- 
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Icrncss created among the German people 
if at the conclusion of peace they find 
themselves deprived of all colonies?” 

Which illustrates how little of repentance 
is to be found in Germany, how little prog- 
ress they have made away from the Ger- 
many of old. 

General Smuts, of South Africa, however^, 
has answered very effectively the Solf con- 
tention: 

“Great Britain.” says General Smuts, 
"cannot allow a return to conditions which 
mean the militarization of the natives and 
their employment for a scheme of world 
power. It cannot allow naval and sub- 
marine bases to be organized on both 
coasts of Africa to the endangerment of 
the sea communication of the Empire and 
the peace of the world. It must insist upon 
through land communication from one end 
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“Ya know. pop. Tve read about filteen times that Germany wants her colonics back.** 
“Yeh, but ye ain't read nothin* about the colonies wantin' Germany back, hcv ye?” 


of Africa to the other. As long as there 
is no real change of heart in Germany, no 
irrevocable break with militarism, the law 
of self-preservation must he considered 
paramount. No fresh extension of Prussian 
militarism to other continents and seas 
should be tolerated and the conquered Ger- 
man colonies can only be regarded as guar- 
antees for the future peace of the world.*' 
If other arguments against returning the 
German colonies were needed it would be 
found in the inhumanity of German colony 
rule. Terrorism has always been the favor- 
ite idea in Berlin of running a subject race, 
and flogging, imprisonment, fines, burning 


with red-hot irons, hanging by tlie thumbs 
— these were the instruments by which Ger- 
many attempted to impose her will upon 
the hlack tribes of Africa. During the 
Herero rebellion in 1904 General von Trotha 
conducted an extermination campaign that 
for fiendishness, just pure ficndishness, has 
never been excelled. 

That is the conception of German colonial 
rule that Berlin in.>iists upon being restored 
in .Africa and her other possessions! Un- 
fortunately for Germany she cannot suc- 
cessfully plead innocence on the grounds 
of her inability for humanitarian reasons, 
even if expediency dictated, to perpetrate 
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such deeds. Four years of barbarism in 
Belgium and northern France, which merely 
repeated the crimes that are charged against 
her colonial rule, condemn her. A people 
that could cut off the arms of Belgian chil- 
dren were capable of cutting off the arms 
of African children; a nation that could 
crucify Belgian soldiers were easily capa- 
ble of crucifixion of black men in Africa. 
Germany has put herself utterly beyond the 
pale of the world’s trust and confidence — 
not because the world wills it. but because 
the German people permitted alt that is 
fiendish and brutal in Prussianism to have 


its will. Germany, under the spell of mil- 
itarism, must have its. fling— and now that 
the jig is up the fiddler must be paid. If 
a part of the price which she must pay is 
universal suspicion of the sincerity of her 
revolution, a suspicion that withholds from 
her the colonial possessions that she proved 
herself unworthy of, she has, not the entente 
powers to blame, but her own ambitions, 
fed by junkerism, to become the world’s 
dominant commercial power. And that sus- 
picion she can remove, not by whining and 
threats and clanking her sword, but by ac- 
cepting the decrees of justice. 
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IN THE BX-CERMAN COLONIES 

Demonstration of deep sorrow on learning from ParU that they will not be 
returned to the Germans 
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"If 1 understand you correctly. Pro- 
fessor — ” 

“No, not ‘professor’ — just a plain, ordi- 
nary, amateur experimenter. 1 don’t like 
the term professor.' It can mean so many 
things — a college instructor, a sleight-of- 
hand perfomer. a gentleman wivo does the 
parachute drop — " 

"Well then. Doctor — ” 

’"The same objection. A doctor may be 
50 many kinds: medical, divinity, horse, 
eye, car. nose and throat. No, I guess 
Mr. .Smith’ better be my only title.” 
“Well, be that as it may, as I understand 
it. IVo — I mean Mr. Smith — by the power 
of hypnosis you are able to accomplish a 
metaphysical metamorphosis — ’* 

"There you go again. What I call it is 
reincarnation with a reverse english’.” 

Had it not been for the necessity of 
grabbing the reader’s interest with some 
dialogue right at the very beginning, a 
practice recommended to authors by the 
i)Cst correspondence schools in short-story 
writing (for the .American reader is a shy 
bird and must be spared descriptive pas- 
sages until you have him safely in the net) 
— we say, if it had not been for this, we 
should have explained long ago that the 
speaker who so modestly thrust the crown 
of professorship from himself. In discuss- 
ing his discoveries, was a book-keeper at 


“The bookkeeper up to the Grange 
■tore was a little off his base'* 

ihe Grange store, and the other a visitor 
from Chicago who, naturally, was interested 
in psycho-analysis and such like. Having 
been informed by various perfectly normal 
people that the book-keeper up at the 
Grange store w-as a little off his base, he 
knew that there was a genius in the coni- 
inunity. who was being accorded the usual 
recognition by his neighbors mentioned by 
St. Matthew in his thirteenth chapter and 
fifty-seventh verse. (.\s wc go along we 
seek not only to entertain but to encour- 
age the reading of the scriptures.) Our 
great .American community absolutely de- 
clines to honor a native until he is safely 
<lcad. and would much rather buy his 
books then than now. 

Tint there is no American custom pro- 
hibiting the recognition of genius by non- 
residents (unless they be relatives). So 
the visitor from Chicago made haste to 
interrogate the humble book-keeper in his 
little rose-covered cot. or which would 
have been*rose-covered had the month not 
been November. The amateur metaphy- 
sician went on: 

"T arrived at my discovery.” he said, 
"by putting two and two together.” 

“You naturally w'ould.” smiled the Chi- 
cago intellectual, paying a quaint compli- 
ment to the book-keeper’s profession. 
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“I knew, in the first place,” continued 
the book-keeper, so intent in the exposi- 
tion of his theory that he muffed the 
tribute, “that people can be put to sleep 
with a few passes. 1 have seen a lecturer 
do it in our winter lyceum course.” 

“Then you have seen demonstrations of 
hypnosis?” 

“No, never; but I have read up on the 
subject. I also know something about the 


theory of reincarnation, by means of 
which, as you know, we return to earth in 
some other form without being detected. 

“And now,” said the village metaphy- 
sician impressively, “we come to the sec- 
ond point: I have observed that we all carry 
in our brains, almost unconsciously, com- 
plete recollections of some time in our 
youths or period in our lives, pictures, as 
it were, of things that are past, that some 
trifling incident, such as a wedding anni- 
versary, or an attack of brain fever, or the 
finding, perhaps, of an old monthly state- 
ment. will recall very vividly.” 

"So Doctor Coriat says.” 

“Your physician? Well, anyway, I says 


to myself, ‘If we can return to earth a few 
centuries from now reincarnated, why can’t 
we pre-incarnate ourselves as we used to 
be?’ Ill other words, if we have in our 
brains the records of our forgotten, ob- 
jectively forgotten, you understand, selves 
of twenty or thirty or forty years ago, why 
can’t we go a little deeper and recall the 
personality of two hundred or three hun- 
dred or four hundred years ago? Why 


can’t we put a reverse English on reincar- 
nation, to use a technical term?” 

“But to what object or purpo.se? I am 
not interested in scientific experiment for 
the mere sake of scientific experiment. I 
am not interested in prying into the affairs 
of the department of the interior at the 
expense of the department of health. 

“I agree with you, sir, heartily, sir, 
heartily! We have satisfied ourselves that 
thi.s thing can he done. We have proved 
that something makes it possible to project 
the personality into the future, and, ergo, 
as it were, consequently to shoot it back 
into the past. Perhaps, to be scientifically 
exact, instead of a ’reverse English' I should 



“Be Joyful Jones miesed the first boat" 
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call it a 'draw shot’. Hut why do it?” It requires a highly iiiteUigeiU personality 

”Vcs/' echoed the Chicagoan, "why do —one with great powers of observation, yet 

it. merely because we can?" a subjective will, i cannot go; 1 shall be 

"Because we can serve a noble purpose, needed here. Anyway, a man cannot pre* 
1 have noticed a number of persons who be- incarnate himself. But at last 1 have sorte- 
lieve that the world is getting worse, and one who, 1 am sure, will be willing to assist 
things aren’t like they were in the old days." lor the sake of science.” 

"You refer to the price of eggs?" There was no mistaking the book- 

"No; to our customs, habits, manners; keeper's bow. "You mean me?” asked the 
to the enjoyments of life; they say that Chicagoan without a quiver of surprise, 

these are not what they once were." By all the canons of short-story writing he 

"And you agree with them?” should have been surprised, meaning as- 

"1 don't know,” responded the book- tonished, out of his boots. But it can’t be 
keeper, with true scientific caution, "but” helped: he was not "Nothing doing!” he 
(he looked about to see if he were over- said, very simply and positively, 
heard) "1 propose to send a subject back "Then the experiment cannot be made,” 
to find out! I shall put a subject under sighed the scientist, his enthusiasm sud- 
control and send him into the past to in- denly going out like a fire in the family 
vestigate and report.” furnace. 

"The idea might be w'ell worth a test. "Not necessarily,” chirped the Chicagoan 




Have you a sub- 
ject?” 

"I did 
not have. 










AT 

JAwam. { 

f\\ A 








"There would be « Pilcrim pvt, in thi, countr,' 


cheerily. “1 have been thinking." 

"Yes?" 

'There is my wife — " 

■'She is with you?" 

"Sometimes 1 think she is, and sometimes 
against. But, anyway, she is here. She,” 
in a whisper, “is one of )hose persons you 
spoke about." 

"Which?” 

“One of those people living in the glori- 
ous past. That is one reason we are in 
your charming little village right now. She 
is digging up some root of the family tree 
that extends into this town. But, gosh I 
there is one thing I never thought about: 
You said something about ' needing some- 
body with a subjective will." 

"Absolute passivity is essential." 

"Well, that isn’t my wife.” 

"Still it might be poss— what is 
your wife's particular hobby?" 
"Pilgrim Fathers. We talk 
ll them, read them, live them. Life 

jl at our house is a regular, con- 

1| tinuous Pilgrims’ progress. There 

I isn't a bedspring in our house; the 

n Pilgrims slept on slats, or she 

\\ thinks they did. She cooks our 

U soup in a kettle in front of the fire- 

place because the Pilgrim Fathers 
cooked that way. I have explained 
to her that they had to, and we 
don’t — but it does no good." 

"Why is she so interested in the 
- Pilgrim Fathers?" 

"Because she’s one. That is, her 
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*‘Why, they were CoiBC to fine 
me for this dress I” 


folks were, *way back. Miriam is descended 
from Be Joyful Jones, who settled at Ply- 
mouth in 1629. One of the sorrows of her 
life is the fact that Be Joyful Jones missed 
the first boat. But he was a Pilgrim, any- 
way, and she is a Pilgrim yet, and, if she 
had her way, there would be a Pilgrim party 
in this country. Naturally she sort of looks 
down on me.” 

“You arc not able to trace your gene- 
alogy to the Pilgrim Fathers?" 

“No, not exactly. I know 1 -had an uncle 
who ran a blacksmith shop in Cincinnati 
in 1851, but that is as far back as I have 
been able to go. The civil war put our 
family on the bum. and, when it w'as over, 
there wasn’t anybody much left to give us 
any information regarding the family tree. 
So I am sort of non compos mentis, or 
persona non grata, or whatever you call it, 
around our house. It is a matter of great 
regret to Miriam that I do not in any way 
resemble Be Joyful Jones, and it makes 
her madder than ever when I resemble his 
front name. Her other great grief is that 
she didn’t live in those good old days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers herself.” 

“Then wouldn’t she jump at the chance?” 

To persuade Miriam to consent to pre- 
incarnation took even longer than her hus- 
band had feared. There was an up-a-dark- 
alley-iii-thc-dcad-of-nightncss about it that 
scared her. The enthusiasm of the book- 
keeper assured her: but the enthusiasm of 
her husband aroused her suspicions. Why 
had she brought him with her to the vil- 
lage: if she couldn’t trust him eighty miles 
off. what about three hundred years? She 


didn’t believe they 
could pul her to 
sleep, anyhow; and she 
was afraid they wouldn't be able to wake 
her up, if they did. 

But they worked on her scepticism and 
her curiosity until she at last consented and 
composed herself, with her mind fixed on 
her ancestors and her eye fixed on her 
husband. At first the book-keeper’s passes 
had no effect. But, with her attention con- 
centrated on her husband’s bald spot, a 
change came over Miriam. They watched 
her breathlessly. They knew nothing about 
Dr. Braid or his discoveries; but. as she 
gazed at that shiny area, she was unques- 
tionably going to sleep. Even as her eyes 
narrowed, her look still lingered on her 
husband's head, like the setting sun light- 
ing up a distant window-pane as day sinks 
to rest. Her eyelids closed with a vibrating 
motion, her chin fell on her breast, she 
sighed deeply, she began breathing heavily 
—there are persons who would have said 
she snored. “They're off.” Whispered her 
husband. The book-keeper turned a puz- 
zled side-glancc at him, and then again 
watched the subject. But Miriam slept on. 

They had placed Miriam in a comfortable 
chair, a reclining leather affair, with gen- 
erous arms. The two others sat opposite 
her, hardly breathing, waiting for any mani- 
festation. not knowing what to e.xpect. but 
fully expecting it. But Miriam slept on. 

So Paracelsus. Van Helmont. Mesmer, 
Charcot. Hamilton. Bernhcini, Braid, Den- 
ton, and many more, brother scientists, had 
sat breathlessly, had intently watched. 
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This» they knew, was a momeiuous hour in 
the world's psychic history. But Miriam 
slept on. 

The London Society for Psychical Re- 
search must hear of this. Already in his 
mind the book-keeper began to formulate 
the opening sentences of that scientific re- 
port that would startle the world. Already 
the book-keeper heard himself acclaimed as 
the discoverer of a great fact that it would 
take years to disprove. But Miriam slept 
on. 

At last he ventured to interrogate the 
book-keeper. “What do you think about 
it? Hadn’t we ought to wake her?" he 
asked. 

“Leave her alone/’ answered the book- 
keeper. “She will wake up presently and 
begin to talk.’* And Miriam slept on. 

It was when she had been sleeping an 
hour and twenty minutes by her husband’s 
watch that they decided to arouse her. 
The husband said it had gone far enough. 
So the book-keeper, in commanding tones, 
told the subject. “Wake up! Wake up 
nowl” But Miriam slept on. 

They rubbed her hands, they applied a 
cold bunch of keys to her temples, her hus- 
band slapped her violently on the forearms. 
But Miriam slept on for some time. 

Then came signs of returning conscious- 
ness. The .snoring became a gentle de- 


crcscendo, with variazioni. The book- 
keeper watchcfl her closely. 

“She has something to say, but is re- 
straining herself from saying it,'* lie re- 
ported. “It is unusual.'* 

“It is marvelous/’ said her husband. 

At last a few half-articulated words 
slipped from her lips: “Frozen — walk— no 
meat — corn— fined — this dress wicked— owl 
— 1 ndians !— o w 1” 

With a scream, the subject was wide 
awake. 

“John! Take me home — quick — 'way 
home — this very night — but first, something 
to cat — steak with onions — and a taxi — I 
was never so hungry in my life. Don’t 
stand there! Come on!” 

When gentle w*oman speaks in that tone 
and language, science must stand aside. 
Science did. 

On the street she held his arm very 
lightly. 

“It was awful, John.” she said, confi- 
dentially. “I am not going to tell that man 
a thing. But I’m hungry," John, and crazy 
to do what I want to do. Why, they were 
going to fine me, John, for this dress!” 

“Did you sec any of your ancestor.s — ah. 
Be Joyful Jones?" 

“Don’t you -ever mention Be Joylul Jones 
or the Pilgrim Fathers again!” 

And John seldom did. 


□ □ □ 



I.WMB In Si. Pt-#^ n; 


GETTING BACK TO A PEACE BASIS 


**What happened?” 

““.y. abaent-minded huabaod forgot 
a tank.” 


for the moment that he wai no longer driving 
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This old bird hss b«ea wished on your Uncle Ssmael 



Whoever imagined, when President Wil- 
son went to France, that he had inside of 
him that mandatorial idea? He had not 
so much as hinted that he knew the word — 
certainly none of the rest of us knew it. 
Everyone must have felt, after seeing those 
photographs of the president boarding the 
boat, that he had something unusual on his 
mind, but no one suspected that it was 
mandatoriness. If Senator Lodge had 
dreamed at the real cause we doubt whether 
the president could have got away with it. 

But to the more rarihed atmosphere of 
Paris went our illustrious leader, and there, 
upon a world that little knew of what was 
coming he gave birth to the thought that 
the German colonies should be ruled by 
various nations, equipped with mandates 
or commissions or assignments or some- 
thing for the business. 


The allied nations gobbled up the idea — 
much to the despair of the opposition party 
in this country. They gobbled up the idea 
because of its elasticity. They knew that 
once you get the mandatory hunch, that 
once you admit even the workability of a 
mandate, that moment you want to man- 
datize everything, from Spitzbergen to the 
pock-marked lands of the moon. There are 
lands under German political influence that 
arc quite as benighted in their way as the 
colonies themselves, and that offer them- 
.«ielves as adequate subjects for mandatiza- 
tion. 

The first-fruit of the success of the pres- 
ident's idea was that suggestion about man- 
datizing Turkey. For you can say what you 
will about Turkey, you may be ever so 
strong for Turkish cigarettes and for the 
general principle of the harem without de- 
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siring to see our own land undergo a proc* 
ess of harcmization — say what you will for 
Turkey, yet it leaves much to be desired in 
the way of civilization, so that one is led to 
question whether the heart of German East 
Africa is not as ready for self-government, 
according to occidental ideas, as our friends 
the Turks. 

Mind you the Turkey folks may be good 
wrestlers, and may know the Koran back- 
wards (which some pundit, with an eye to 
a pun. will remind us is the only way to 
know it), and yet be wholly incapable when 
it comes to lining up a w'ard in the spring 
elections, and would make a mess of things 
when the time becomes ripe for our reform- 


ers. fresh from triumphs over alcohol, to 
deliver the world from the curse of nico- 
tine. 

The idea, then, was this, that Turkey, be- 
ing quite as mandatoriable as Samoa, say. 
should be entrusted to the tender mercies 
of Uncle Sam. And all this to come to him 
as the innocent bystander! Turkey has 
!>een a thorn in the side of Europe for cen- 
turies. and no one dared remove the thorn 
lest some other power replace the thorn 
with a stiletto in the region of the midribs. 
America chances to be the disinterested 
party watching the show, and therefore to 
her would he entrusted the keeping of the 
thorn. 
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PERSONS IN THIS STIRRING DRAMA 
OF DROUGHT; 

Jenkins. Jones. James. 

The Cadaverosity. 

The Female. Blondv. 

Waiter. 

Scene 1 

(Tonneau of Jenkins' car, leaving a down- 
town fizzery at 12:30 p. m., July 1st, with 
Jones, Jenkins, and James.) 



1?^ Ml/t-cS {^UJTcll 

Jenkins: Well, it might have been worse 
at that. 

Jones (who is not so sure): I didn’t know 
there was that much ice-cream in the world. 

James: There isn't. Just seems that way 

Jenkins (with conversational hang-over 
from the old days): Well, it might have 
been worse at that. 

Jones: But it's going to be a terrible, 
terrible bore. 

James: The fizz didn’t sound so bad. 

Jones: But fancy the straw, just like a 
blooming horse! They must have it doped. 
Especially toward the end. 
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Jones: 1 don't know. It 
isn't 

James (spying an ap* 
proaching female with an en- 
ergelic pencil in her hand): 
But it's going to be right 
away. 

The Female (with a fishy 
eye that roves from Janies to 
Jenkins to Jones): Won’t 

you gentlemen sign this pe- 
tition? 

Jenkins (when the eye 
finally comes to rest point- 
ing at him): What's it all 
about, madam? 

The Female (the fishy eye 
again making a swing around 
the circle): It's to send to 
our congressman and sen- 
ators in behalf of the pro- 
posed anti-tobacco law. It's 
to prohibit the growing and 
manufacture into any prod- 
ucts for human use whatso- 
ever and the consumption in 
any form of tobacco. 

James: How many did we have? Jenkins (quite flattened out): But — but 

Jones: Only seven rounds. What's the certainly you don’t mean it, madam? 
rules, anybody know? 

James: Yes, how many ice- 
cream sodas is it the proper 
form to drink? 1 forgot to 
ask the daughter. 

Jenkins: Well, it might 

have been worse at that. 

James (as auto stops in 
front of his abode): Thurs- 
day evening we meet at the 
Cream City Confectionery 
Parlors, is that it? 

Jones: Rightol 

Scene 2 

(One of those cute little 
mahogany stalls at the Cream 
City Confectionery Parlors. 

Persons: The three “J’s.”) 

Jenkins (as the waiter, a 
misplaced lock of hair strag- 
gling back over her left car 
onto her shoulder, stands 
threateningly over them with 
a malevolent looking tray): 

This round's on me. It might 
be worse, eh boys? 




Freed from the demon rum 
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Now then! 


The Female: Take my tip. 
gentlemen: within thirty days 
a resolution will have been 
passed in Congress to sub> 
mit an anti-tobacco consti- 
tutional amendment to the 
people; and wc have enough 
women's votes in sight to 
make it carry. The Anti- 
Tobacco Federation has the 
machinery of the old pro- 
hibition forces, and — 

James: And you'll drive us 
all to drink. 

The Female: Only there 
isn't any drink. • 

(The three sign, having 
never been known to turn 
down a lady. The Female 
goes off the stage down cen- 
ter, after holding up two 
other parties, too polite to 
re fuse.) 

Jones: Can you heat it? 

Jenkins (horribly optimis- 
tic): Well, it might he worse. 

James: How? 

Jenkins: They might start an anti-colfee 
league. 

James (who has lit a Perfectonmo and is 
emitting great clouds of dense smoke): 
Well, therc'd be some sense to that You 
know, I haven’t drunk a cup of coffee for 
thirteen years. Had to cut it out Doctor's 


orders. It’s rank poison. Keeps you awake 
and all that sort of thing. Experiments 
show it There wa.s Dr. Blurb, of South- 
eastern university, who proved beyond the 
shadow— 

Jenkins: Aw. that's what they all say. 

James: Who? 

Jenkins: The shadows — the thin, skinny 
folks who go around and try to make you 
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Will the son love father's new affinity? 


abstain from chewing gum because their 
daughter got all tangled up in a skein of 
cuti chuti and bit her tongue off. Where- 
juh get that line of bunk, James? 

Jones: Yes, howjuh get that way? Any- 
way it might be worse. Jenkins. 

Jenkins: Might it? How? 

Jones: You and I might get that way. 

Scene 3 

(The same place a month later. The cur- 
tain on rising discloses Jones and Jenkins 
with cigars and mugs of root beer.) 

Jenkins: Too bad about James. 


Jones: Yes, I never thought the anti- 
coffee crowd would get James. He seemed 
all right every other way. But a bug’s a 
bug. If a bird gets bit by a bug he might 
as well give himself up as a nut. 

Jenkins: Still, it might be worse. 

Jones (spying an approaching bit of 
Cadaverosity, male, von Tirpitz beard, and 
with huge steel-rimmed spectacles): It isl 
The Cadaverosity (delving into his cav- 
ernous pockets and bringing forth a pencil 
and folded petition blank): Gentlemen, 1 
want to get you to sign a petition calling 
upon our representatives in Congress to 
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PanaUey In ClmUnd Plain Deaivr 

Movinf In with the cabbage and potatoes 


support the Misunderstood bill for the sup- 
pression of profanity. 

Jones (startled, unwontedly startled for 
Jones): Hell's bells! You don’t mean to — 
Why, it’s absurd. It's unconstitutional! 

The Cadaverosity (who draws close to 
Jones' face): The constitution, my friend, 
gives the people of America the right to 
prohibit anything that detracts from their 
happiness, and if the majority of Ameri- 
cans are offended by hearing you say 
"Hell’s bells r why, we have a right to sup- 
press it 

Jenkins: And I am beastly offended by the 
boiled cabbage you had for dinner. Go call 
the patrol, Jones! 


Jones (moving over his root beer, which 
is threatened by the old man's beard): And 
I object to the right of any man to wear 
whiskers. It ought to be made a penal of- 
fense. (Growing facetious:) I prefer 
whisky to whiskers, and beer to beards. 

Jenkins: Yes, and sense to saints. Any^ 
way, you might as well toddle on, old chap. 

Jones (as the Cadaverosity toddles): Holy 
cats, it'll be spats or something next! 

Jenkins: Well, on the square, something 
ought to be done about spats. I've got 
spats to blame for this damned rheuma- 
tism. Doctor warned me, too, but I would 
wear 'em. Why, he told me that seventy- 
nine per cent of the cases of rheumatism 
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were due to spats. That’s different, of 
course. 

Jones: Anyway, heggnig your pardon, it 
might be worse, 

Jenkins: Whajanican, worse? 

Jones: I might get that way. 

Scene 4 

(The same place, October 1st. The scene 
shows Jones seated, in solo, over a nut 
sundae. Blondy blows in.) 

Bloiidy (in her cooingest manner): 
ricase. sir, may I ask you to sign this pe- 
tition? 

(She puts a roll of petition papers in his 
hand and he doesn’t even go through the 
motions of refusing.) 

Jones: W^hat’s it all about, madam, if I'm 
not presuming? 

Rlondy (getting under way): It’s to pe- 


tition our congressman and senators to 
support the Goober bill against flirting. 
Flirting is a dreadful habit, isn’t it? 

Jones (getting hold of himself) : I sup- 
pose so — if you let it become a habit. 

Blondy (going into high): Why, it’s get- 
ting so a man isn't safe any more, with 
every brunette ogling him. Won’t you 
please sign, sir? 

Jones: If I sign will you sit down and 
have a soda with me? 

Blondy (hesitant hut getting herself in 
hand): Yes, just one, but remember, just 
onel 

Jones (decidedly asidedly): And yet I 
thought prohibition would be a bore t 

(Curtain — no, not for the reason you 
think at all. but because all play writers end 
their stuff that way.) 



Seeing ftan 
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A copy of the Stars and Stripes, the of- 
ficial newspaper of our expeditionary force, 
which reaches me belatedly, describes the 
historic movement of the American army 
into their Rhine sector and the occupation 
of the bridgehead at Cobtence. It tells, with 
an attention to detail that no official report 
would give, and that no newspaper corre- 
spondent has given, the most dramatic event 
of America's participation in the war — it is 
a story, too, told by a soldier, for which rea- 
son the reader is provided with color and 
background that enhance the unfolding of 


the dramatic episode. The following para- 
graphs reproduce the narrative entire, ex- 
cept for those passages that contain detail 
of interest only to the troops themselves: 
“It was just at dawn,” says the writer, 
"that the close-massed forces of the third 
American army moved forward in the dis- 
mal December rain to take and hold the 
bridgehead that is theirs today. By four 
bridges and four ferries, they moved quietly 
across the river, which is more beautiful 
than any our own country can show and 
which means more to Germany than any 
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American river can ever mean to us The 
Rhine, for all its castle-crowned steeps, for 
all its massive and impotent fortresses, is 
more than a mere moat to guard the father* 
land. 

■‘To the Germans, it is a river of proud 
memories, the silver thread on which their 
history is strung, the link of lore and le- 
gend, the inspiration of their songs for 
which through countless generations its 
lisping waters have crooned a soft accom- 
paniment And then, in the gray of a De- 
cember morning, an American army moved 
across the German Rhine. 

“For this great hour in the history of the 
United States, many Americans were up and 
abroad an hour in advance of the sun. Gray- 
haired staff officers. Salvation Army lassies, 
cooks from neighboring messes, couriers, 
artists, war correspondents, they were al! 


there waiting at the Coblence pontoon — the 
Bridge of Boats — for the electric moment 
when the Rhine bridges should give forth the 
music, the evcr-rccognizablc, ever-stirring 
music of American infantry on the march. 
Yet they knew in their hearts it would be 
what the French would regard as an indif- 
ferent show. They knew from long and 
gloomy experience that the American army 
simply refuses to be dramatic. They were 
right. There was no fuss and feathers, no 
nourish of trumpets. There never is.” 

On the stroke of seven, the narrative con- 
tinues, “the first mounted men clattered 
forward over the cobbles of the quay and 
the order ‘Forward March’ sounded from 
post to post along the river front. It was 
raining and there was scarcely enough light 
in the heavens to rival as yet the winking 
street lamps. Faintly silhouetted against 
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the gray sky were visible the great ramparts Rhine or the significance of the occasion, 

of Ehrenbrcitstcin and not far below, where listening indignantly to tlie patter of the 

the Moselle swings into the Rhine, could rain on their helmets and wondering if the 

be seen in sharp relief the stupendous statue quartermaster had enough shoes. Close to 

of the first Wilhelm. the further shore, the swaying, scarcc-dis- 

"This bridge — it was at the point where, tinguishahlc column of olive drab melted 

according to Rhineland legend, the lovely into the all-enshrouding mist. Not so the 

Riza walked upon the waters from shore to flag and the standards, when their turn came 

shore a thousand years ago — this bridge to cross the Rhine. Always they shone 

w'as set aside for the First Brigade. It was bravely from shore to shore. 
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the same brigade which, less than a year 
before, had, to the intense and audible 
amusement of the German Army, modestly 
settled down in the American old home 
sector northwest of Toul. 

"But the procession grew impressive 
enough as the doughboys tramped across, 
an endless column that thumped ahead, de- 
liberately oblivious to the beauties of the 


"It was the one touch of color in alt that 
drab and cheerless morning, from the mo- 
ment when, midstream, the river wind 
caught and flung them wide, till, dwindling, 
dwindling, they became only a point of 
scarlet in a curtain of mist, like a poppy 
blooming in the cranny of a gray wall. And 
always, faintly from the other shore, came 
the music of the band playing in the rain. 
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'Home, Sweet Home I' 


"While the first brigade, with ponderous 
trucks and smoking kitchens, moved over 
the pontoon, the second brigade was cross* 
ing by the beautiful three-span PfafFendorf 
bridge near by. Below, the famous Thirty- 
.second was crossing and below them the 
second, while above, the third had edged 
upstream a bit toward Bingen.” 

And there the boys are. very much at 
home, thank you — especially so since they 
touch elbows with Canadian troops holding 
the bridgehead at Bonn, outposts of the two 
armies engaging in exchanges of courtesies 
that, says the Stars and Stripes, usually 
take such form as this: 

“Cheer-o Kennida. what division?’* 

"The second.” 

"Is ’at so? So's this.” 


"The second American? Some division, 
from what they tell us." • 

"W’c’ll say it is. Where’s the British?’* 
"The Imperials? Oh. down stream some- 
where.” 

"How are things going?" 

“Lovely. Just lovely. Couldn’t be better 
if we were home in the States.” 

"Home in the States? Where do you get 
that stuflf?” 

"Oh. well. I’m from loway myself. Half 
of us are .Americans." 

“The hell you say.” 

"Right-o I" 

Since an army must remain overseas for 
a time, to hold part of the front against a 
possible German eruption, our men can- 
not complain of the sector allotted them. 
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If they cannot fraternize with the people 
among whom they arc settled, yet they 
occupy one of the most beautiful as well 
as most healthful parts of Germany, and, 
under the spell of the storied Rhine, dream 
and sing of home — songs that reach a wist- 
ful. highly lyric note, as in this delightful 
bit: 

We linger a while in the twilight 
As the breezes westward go, 

Chording a song, a long sweet song. 

That floats through the elms — along — ti 
gone 

To the heart of the girl I know. 

Play sweetly — sing — my mandolin. 

She hears in the twilight our song 
begin; 

The west wind blows — she, loving, 
knows 

The longing I’m songing at evening’s 
close. 

This wistfulness may be akin to home- 
sickness; it is more than likely that it is. 


but most of the men have followed Elsie 
Janis' advice. “Our Elsie,” the reader will 
remember, singing up and down the length 
of the old American sector and iii the sta- 
tions and hospitals, performed a service so 
remarkable that General Pershing, so the 
story goes, declared her to be worth an en- 
tire army division. Well, Elsie has sent this 
message from London, where she is revue- 
ing in the good old-fashioned Elsie Janis 
way: 

“Some of you may be a bit homesick, but 
just be thankful that you arc alive and able 
to sit up and take notice of things — even 
though they may be German. The name of 
my new show is 'Hellol America!* I would 
like to change it to ’Bravo! Americal' 
Everyone over here is charming to me and 
the audiences arc very, enthusiastic, but no 
audience can ever take the place in my 
heart of the A, E. F, — No bull!” 

And that is the way all America feels 
about it — it ts the greatest bunch of soldiers 
ever got together, no— no kidding. 


□ □ □ 
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NOT ENOUGH PEP IN IT 

Actor-Manaier (to “lupcr" with one-line part) : book here, pou booby— i>ut tome 
life into the part You musn’t eay **My lord, the duke it wounded” ai if he’d cut 
hieaelf ehaving. Now, once morel 

Super (even more pianissimo than before) : My lord, the duke is wounded. 

Actor-Manager: No, no. no, you ass I What you've got to suggett is that ha 

most be scraped off the back wheel of a motor-bust 
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March 

Slayer of winter, art thou here aKain? 

O welcome, thou who hrinjf’jit the 
summer nigh! 

The hitter wimi makes tu*t Ihy vie* 
lory vain. 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint 
blue sky. 

Welcome. O March! whose kindly 
days and dry 

Make April ready for the throstle's 
song. 

Thou first redresscr of the winter's 
wrong! 

< 

Yea. welcome. March! and though 1 
die ere June. 

Yet for the hope of life 1 give thee 
praise. 

Striving to swell the burden of the 
tunc 

That even now I hear thy brown 
birds raise. 

Unmindful of the past or coming 
days: 

Who sing. *‘0 joy! a new year is be- 
gun! 

What happiness to look upon the 
sun!’* 

—William Morris. 


CbaiSii In St. Lonla B«rubito 
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•*Wlnt«f? Bah. thay don’t maka *am lika 
tbay uaad tot** 
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March twaoty-ona 
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"O for the touch of • vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still!" 



(Editor’s Note: In all this talk about republican plans for 1^20 
a lot has been said for the elephant, but you /lotr heard nothing by that 
pachyderm. Have you notvT In the following paragraphs you 7 vill 
read, first hand, the elephant's own 7 uews on the sul)ject, taken from 
notes and private memoranda and letters, of which it has a zvhole trunk- 
ful. !i*e have selected short passages at random, covering a variety of 
subjects, as this is the method approved of, we believe, in the best 
journalistic circles.) 


When I read those interviews by Willie 
Hays I get all mixed up. I just can’t make 
out whether I'm an elephant or a goat. 
Then when I'm almost convinced that I’m a 
regular elephant, with trunk and every- 


thieig, I wonder whether Willie is a trainer 
or a mere clown in the republican show. 
Anyway, I think I know where my tusks 
went. They were the biggest set of tusks 
in captivity, and you can't see so much ivory 

H7 
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Trying to itcci • ride 


running around without your suspicion be- 
ing aroused. But at that the boys mean 
well. 

So General Pershing says he is not in pol- 
itics! Wise Jack! Lord knows I need 
succor, but the frogs and the lions need 
his help against the black eagles of .Ger- 
many more than a poor old elephant needs 
him. Besides, a little more rope and the 
donkey will have himself hung anyway. A 
general is all right at the head of an army, 
but he gets all mixed up when he comes 
to leading a circus parade. General Grant 
found that out. 

[From a letter to Chairman Hays]: If 
you'd only consult me! Don't wait for a 


dark horse to spring itself on us at the last 
minute. It might prove to be a black, 
short-eared donkey, and then they’d have 
the "Haw haw!" on you. Remember you’ve 
got a hungry elephant to feed. Peanuts 
won’t do it: gubers are allright in their 
way; I’ve won enough gubernatorial vic- 
tories during the past two years to make 
me fat, if I had merely a peanut appetite. 
But inanition will get me just as sure as 
your name is Hays. I’ve got to have some- 
thing more substantial than straw votes. 
And it’s my hunch, Willie, that the man 
who has been feeding Europe for the past 
four years would be the man to feed me 
during the next four years. I mean Herbert 
Hoover. » 

Think it over, lad! 
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Won’t he ihow tome intcreet In the political dnnce? 


If the boys down in Washington wouldn't 
kick so much it would save a lot of their 
energy for the race in 1920. Besides, kick- 
ing is an ass's job. and no elephant can 
compete with an ass in the matter of purely 
assinine qualities. It’s the same way with 
balking. 

Try just as hard as an elephant may, 
it can't balk like a mule, and the more com- 
pletely the boys leave these things to the 
donkey the surer will we be of achieving 
victory in 1920. 

More pushing, more getting behind con- 
structive measures of national importance, 
more headwork — that is an elephant’s busi- 
ness; that is what the people want to see 
an elephant doing, not capering around and 


doing stunts in imitation of the donkey, 
which only advertise the donkey and lower 
the dignity of an elephant. And besides, it 
would give me much needed exercise, and 
I'm getting as scrofulous as a baboon 
through doing nothing at all. .^nyonc can 
see what a long period of inaction did to 
the democrats. 

Where are the small boys? Or don't they 
have small beys any more? It takes the 
youngsters to keep an elephant good na> 
tured. 

You never sec the old folks lugging 
water to give an elephant, or pulling grass 
and buying peanuts with hard-earned pen- 
nies to feed us? Or if they do it they 
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don't pift much zest into it because it is 
work, not fun. 

I know, of course, that we can't keep 
the old folks out of the show, but can't 
Grandpa Lodge and Uncle Boise Penrose 
and the other elephantecrs bring their 
young folks, and bring back the fun we used 
to have before 1912? The good old days! 
Some of them went moose wild, but the 


moose up and died on them, and I can't be* 
lieve they can see much in the donkey, ex- 
cept to laugh at. I'll let the youngster ride 
on my back; I’ll drink water with a zeal 
that will attract attention even after July 
first; I'll chew bales of grass, wire and 
all; I’ll eat peanuts by the peck — anything, 
anything, if the youngsters can be got back 
into the tent. 


AT THE CIRCUS 


SUtcr: Aw, Bobt 

oo Ua bind U|i 
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There is one thing about the 
Irish problem that can be put 
down as true: the situation, if the English 
government^can prevent it, will never reach 
the status of a delude. It has been our 
observation that a really up-to-date revo- 
lutionary movement must do all in its 
power to bring about a debacle. No one, 
of course, knows much what a debacle 
is — unless it be the newspaper headline 
writers, with whom the word is a great 
favorite. We recall that Russia has had 
two debacles since 1914, if we may trust 
the records of our favorite daily; Finland 
has had one, as also the Ukraine. Even 
Germany, thin as was the German revolu- 



reeri^ 
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tion, had a regulation debacle. 

We repeat, then, that every revolution, 
by all the high signs, should have a debacle 
somewhere in the ofTing. and we have no 
doubt the Irish revolutionaries have longed 
for a strong-lunged, lusty one that, like the 
famed cannon-shot, could be heard of 
around the w'orld. The success of their 
business would be assured could they in- 
veigle the British government into shoot- 
ing up a few of the more radical of the 
revolutionists, as they did in 1916; to get 
their idea over they need but get the Brit- 
ish government to platoonize the public 
parks and streets of Dublin and to bring 
into operation the stabilizing influence of 
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the English constabulary. Very obviously 
a crisis was required, a situation in which 
the divergent lines in the history of the rela> 
tions existing between the Irish and the 
English should meet and go off in an explo> 
sion of patriotism that would drench Ire- 
land in blood but that she be given her 
freedom. 

But the British government has been the 
annoying thing! It chose the policy of 
laissez faire, of wait and see, of let-time- 
take-its-course — the most tantalizing atti- 
tude that could possibly have been chosen, 
so far as the revolutionists were concerned, 
but an age>old attitude that has done more 


than any other one factor to make Britain 
the great world power that it is today. It 
may often be a muddly thing, this policy, 
but it always serves as an ctTcctive brake 
against indiscreet and half-planned action. 

In the case of the Irish revolution this 
practical attitude of the British govern- 
ment has had the effect of making ridicu- 
lous the entire nationalist program for Ire- 
land; not only has it made a laughing stock 
of the so-called Irish government and the 
Sinn Fein folks back of it. hut it has had 
the effect of undoing not a little of the 
constructive work that had been accom- 
plished by Redmond and his colleagues. 
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while the influence of the biggest Irishmen 
of the generation — X.. (G. W. Russell) and 
Sir Horace Plunkett — has been entirely 
undone. 

There is ground for sincere regret all 
round. If one is a believer in Irish inde* 
pcndcnce one must regret that the Irish 
radicals were able to carry out a move that 
gave the British government a very decided 
strategic and tactical triumph over the rev> 
olutionists, that imparted to the flourish of 
trumpets that ushered in the revolutionary 
government the foolish aspect of having 
been borrowed from a circus parade. On 
the other hand, if one is a believer in the 
unionist relations between the two islands 


one must also regret that progress toward 
a peaceful and wise solution of the Irish 
problem has been delayed. 

So keen a critic of John Bullism as George 
Bernard Shaw has recently pointed out that 
Ireland cannot be free, in the sense of com- 
plete political and economic freedom, from 
Great Britain so long as considerations of 
safely from attack must be heeded by Brit- 
ish statesmanship. So long as there remain 
perries that arc predatory, that can easily 
run amuck, as did the Germans; so long as 
conflicting commercial interests shall be 
able to cause wars, just so long must Brit- 
ain retain some kind of control of Ireland. 
This may be distasteful enough to Ireland, 
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Hc"t loiag to keep on till he gete them 

just as it is distasteful to vast numbers of sciousness of nationality is more vivid, 
Englishmen — yet there arc the cold facts, more passionate and dominant than any pe- 
and to cold facts sentiment and all that riod in Irish history/* 

must give way. All this, we say, in spite of There is expressed, with the eloquence 
the traditional attitude of the Irish toward that characterizc| every utterance of this 
the English, as expressed by /E.: great Irishman, the soul of Irish national- 

*'British authority at all periods in Irish ism, and that that passion for freedom can- 
history, as today, rested solely on superior not be given its reward because of the ugly, 
power. There was never a year in the seven hard fact of England’s necessity for security 
centuries of that domination when the is one of the great tragedies of history, 
vast majority of the people were not op- In the meantime, if we arc correctly in- 
posed to it. When overcome in rebellion formed, a “centrist” party that stands half 
they waited sullenly, silently and steadfast- way between the nationalist and the union- 
ly for the hour of doom falling upon this 1st parties is in process of formation. The 
as upon all empires of history. They de- leaders in this new group hope to find a 
sired to manifest their genius in a civiliza- solution of the Irish question on the basis 
tion of their own. That feeling has been of home rule through the principle of fed- 
as deep, indeed, much deeper and more eralism. Ireland, they say. is large enough 
self-conscious since the act of union was to provide for local divisions while main- 
passed. and today, partly through a recov- taining its national unity. Just as there are 
cry of the ancient culture, partly by the in Canada parliaments for provinces con- 
reaction against state policy, that self-con- taining a much smaller population than the 
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smallest of the Irish provinces, and in some 
cases a much smaller area. 

The new plan proposes a separate provin- 
cial single-chambered parliament for each 
of the Irish provinces, although some sug- 
gest only three, with a grouping of Leinster 
and Connaught. Each provincial parliament 
would have its own executive and its own 
exchequer, and have full control over all 
the purely interna! affairs of the province. 
At the same time there would be established 
a central federal parliament, with its own 
executive and exchequer, controlling all 
affairs that would affect the Irish people 
as a whole. 

This idea prohibits both provincial and 
federal governments from any interference 


with religious equality. As for education, 
the proposal is made that the national board 
of education should he resolved into its con- 
stituent elements and two new boards be 
set up in lieu of it, one to consist exclu- 
sively of Catholics and the other to repre- 
sent the various Protestant denominations, 
each board to have its activities limited to 
its own denominational interests. 

It is an ingenious plan, and has in it the 
elements of a successful solution of Ire- 
land’s difficulties— even though it resembles 
the British government's policy in this, 
that it di es not provide for a debacle! .And 
a debacle, as we pointed out above, is a 
sine qua non of your successful revolu- 
tion. 
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The art of tear postering was Oi (ini' to most .-Imerican artists as the science of 
war itself. French and Italian posters had roused intense enthusiasm, but pow- 
erful as were these posters, they could serve merely as an inspiration, not as a 
model, for American work, clmcrican artists were consequently forced to develop 
an entirely nett' art, and they made good in a most abundant manner. 

The most recent group of posters, those made for the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near Fast, is by far the very best that American artists produced 
during the war. The three that we reproduce herewith fully support our state- 
ment, we believe, and justify the highest hopes for the fifth loan posters that are 
to follow. 
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lOaooO ORPHANS"^ 

r*IO STATK Ain AVAILABLJ 
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AMERICAN COMMITTF^^^ 
LELIEF IN THE NEAR 




Thii pMter ii the very embodiment of the spirit of the Armenisa SurvatioB, 

fire, sword, pestilence— it is sll there in this strikinf design by H. Pfeifer. 
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One of mott ttrikioc poslert of the wmr. both in color and composition, it this 
deoign by DougUa Volk. It it simple and moasive in its outlines, making it tpicn> 
didiy adapted to the purposes of the potter. 
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The new Paderewski minuet 
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The entire history of Poland contains no 
more glorious chapter than that which is 
now in the process of making. The very 
soil of Poland is drenched with the blood 
of heroes and patriots. What Kosciusko, 
Pulaski and other Poles did for our own 
colonies during the American revolution 
was but a part of the day's work, an inci- 
dent in long struggles for political free- 
dom. 

But even the history of Poland has noth- 
ing to offer more brilliant than the fight of 
the Poles under the militant leadership of 


Jan Paderewski, the great pianist. Pader- 
ewski formed a government that has not 
' only stood the tests of political dissension 
within the new republic, but that has carried 
on a highly successful war against the Rus- 
sian bolshevists and the Germans. It was 
only the other week, when new armistice 
terms were imposed upon Germany, that 
one of the conditions that Germany reluc- 
tantly accepted was that she discontinue her 
fight against the Poles — which constituted 
a splendid triumph for Poland under Pader- 
ewski. 
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It is true, Poland, in the delimitation 
of her territories decided upon by the su- 
preme allied war council, was not as yet 
given her full desires in Silesia, but final 
rectification of boundaries will be made 
later on, and a new Poland is destined to 
arise that will satisfy the must ardent. 

Particularly fortunate and far-seeing has 
been Paderewski’s attitude toward bolshev- 
ism. He has given this menace absolutely 
no quarter. He has declared it to be un- 
democratic and opposed to all the best in- 
terests of Poland. He has fought it on the 
east with the same vigor that he has met 
German opposition on the west — and with 
the result that, with allied guarantees of 
justice in the settling of her territorial 


claims, and certain of an outlet to the sea, 
Poland faces the future with prospects of 
commercial and intellectual greatness that 
will surpass the wildest dreams of fighting 
Poles of other centuries. 

There is but one cloud on the horizon, 
and that is apparent rather than real. We 
refer to the Jewish question. Reports of 
pogroms and racial boycotts have reached 
.\merica, but until more complete informa- 
tion is at hand, final judgment must be 
withheld, and confidence placed in Pader- 
ewski’s declaration that “no privileged 
classes shall exist in new Poland: Polish 
citizens, without distinction as to origin, 
race, creed must all stand equal before the 
law’’— confidence, we say, must be placed 
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in this assertion of Paderewski’s that Po- 
land will represent the* same kind of free- 
dom and liberty in Europe that so many of 
their number have come to America to find 
in a new world. If proof were needed that 
Paderewski stands for freedom and equality 


it would be found in the detestation in 
which he is held by the Russian bolshevists. 
Trotsky has told Paderewski what the one- 
time kaiser told America, that he would 
stand no nonsense, and is whipping into 
shape an army of half a million men. 


□ □ □ 
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lavcater: 1 don't mind ohowin* you thU wonderful invention of mine that I*ve 
t^n workin' on for the latt 6ftecn yeere. at I've Jutt received word from Wuhtng- 
ton that my patent will be granted June 90th. 

Pnend: wonderful I What U it? 

Inventnr; It’i a non-rcfillable whiskey bottle. 
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HE ASKED FOR A BIG ORDER 
AND GOT IT 

Grassy Butt«, North Dakota, is a long 
way otT, even as distances in that common- 
wealth go. being twenty-five miles from 
the nearest railway, whichever that is. Yet 
vigorous ideas concerning topics like the 
war and advertising are held in Grassy 
Butte, and are expressed with an incisive- 
ness that might be cultivated by the philos- 
ophers of our more pretentious centers like 
New York and Oshkosh. Here is an epi- 
grammatic earful from Brother Frost, edi- 
tor of the Grassy Butte News, couched, 
in the original, in an ingenious mixture of 
Caslon old-style, bold face and what our 
favorite type expert, after much study, de- 
clares to be “just type": 

“It pays to advertisel The kaiser adver- 
tised that he could whip the world, and he 
got more business than he could handle." 

□ □ □ 

NOCTURNES 

An artist I know has hit upon a new 
source of esthetic enjoyment. It is not the 
sort of thing that would go with a tempera- 
ment that thrives upon skittles and beer, 
or that derives its pleasures from evenings 
spent at pinochle with the boys. Pinochle, 
mind you, is all right — only one does not 
turn readily from melding “eighty kings" to 
the more ecstatic pleasures associated with 
clouds of tender grays and violets that get 
all tangled up with the telephone cables and 
the skyscrapers these March afternoons. 

But those who find satisfaction in these 
things wilt try, at least once, the idea of my 
artist friend. This idea I myself speak of 
as “composing one's evening," and has as 

666 


its basic principle the regarding of one's 
evening hours (waking, of course) as a 
piece of paper upon which one can write 
a complete symphony. 

A recent evening, just to illustrate, was 
spent in this manner: ten minutfs in the 
club pool, in the way of an allegro move* 
ment; then came dinner, with cigars and 
conversation upon mighty topics like the 
future of Russian drt under bolshevist rule, 
and the superior merits of low shoes and 
spats as against just shoes for winter w*ear. 
The hour thus spent served as an adagio 
movement, and was followed by a scherzo 
effect in the form of a ring-side half hour, 
watching the catch-as-catch-can efforts of 
the Greek (who, if the truth were known, 
was none other than one Mr. Henry Smith) 
and the Turk with the “ji”-cnding name. 
Then from the club to a concert ball w'ent 
my friend for the second and part of the 
third movement of the ninth Beethoven 
symphony, done by America's greatest sym- 
phony organization — followed by another 
half hour spent at cheering on the perspir- 
ing wrestlers. The final movement of the 
evening consisted of the closing scenes from 
Madame Butterfly, and a half hour over 
the poems of Conrad Aiken, and then taps. 
The idea is hardly practicable in Keokuk 
and communities of that kind, where exist- 
ence is less complex than in our more so- 
phisticated centers — but it shows what can 
be done in the way of highly organized 
esthetic enjoyment, provided the “makings" 
are at hand. 

□ n □ 

SARTORIAL STUFF 

We would like to suggest to the news- 
paper editors of America that they secure 
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a closer cooperation between their lashion 
editors and the folks who design things for 
men's wear. A favorite theme of the sar- 
torialistic writers is the importance of buy- 
ing the clothes that fit one's personality. 
They discourse with a compelling force, 
and before you have reached the end of 
the third paragraph you clap your cap on 
your head, pat your breast pocket to make 
certain of your check book, and stalk out 
of your office, bent upon tindtng a sym- 
pathetic tailor. 

Now occurs a hiatus, an ellipsis, if you 
please, a break, between the well meaning, 
if misguided, efforts of the fashion person 
and the tailor. You 
discover, on broacliing 
the subject to the lat- 
ter that he is less 
susceptible than your- 
self to the arguments 
upon the importance of 
buying the clothes that 
fit one’s personality, 
and has based his en- 
tire season’s campaign 
upon the highly orig- 
inal idea of fashioning 
your clothes to fit a 
one - button, h i g h - 
waisted personality — 

some youth from Sche- 
nectady or somewhere 
who has legs and is 
proud of it. You plead 
with your tailor to ob- 
serve your ego; you 
make a point of the 
three - buttonness of 
your personality, the fiat-lapel quality of 
your temperament; you remark with ve- 
hemence upon the uncutfahle character of 
your limbs, and descant upon the inconsi.st- 
cncy existing between your open-work 
nature and a five-button vest that seeks to 
hide that highest symbol of your manhood, 
an aggressive chest. 

Amplitude — that phrase perfectly ex- 
presses your personality, but the tailor, it 
seems, has never heard of the word, so you 
run over a list of equivalents. You men- 
tion bigness, good-fellowliness, indicating 
that everybody calls you “Bill,” and that 
all the head-waiters in New York and Utica 
know you. To get your idea over you even 
suggest that it was amplitude that explains 
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the present eminence that you enjoy as 
vice-president of the Conlederaled Hop 
Growers 1-caguc of America, 

To illustrate the idea you lucntioii your 
notion of what would suit you: a coat built 
on bilgioiis lines, with three buttons at the 
very least, the kind whose tails you adjust, 
with a flourish, as you sit down to dictate 
your letters; a vest that affords an unre- 
stricted view of your pleated shirt front; 
trousers that you can move about in and 
that do not have to be fussed with when, one 
hand filled with a substantial sandwich and 
the other bearing aloft a cup of steaming 
coffee, you negotiate a chair at the luncheon 
place around the cor- 
ner. Why. given hab- 
erdashery of a care- 
free kind, untrammeled 
hy the mandates of 
fashion, and with the 
outfit you have named, 
you would have a 
chance even at the 
presidency of the hops 
society. 

But can you get the 
outfit that reason sug- 
gests and that your 
soul cries out for? Not 
a bit of it. You are re- 
duced to the necessity, 
either of taking a suit 
that would encase in 
an exquisite manner 
the fragility of the 
president of the soph- 
omore class at the En- 
glewood High, or else 
of instituting negotiations with a mail-order 
concern that considerately permits you to 
send in your own measurements without 
offering impertinent advice. The latter pro- 
cedure may involve some inconvenience, luit 
the results you obtain are indisputably 
worth all the trouble you have been put 
to. Even your tailor would have to admit 
that you have achieved unique effects. 
But. as we suggested above, more intelli- 
gent cooperation between our newspaper 
clothes writers and the tailoring fraternity 
would have made for quicker re.sults and 
kept your money at home — a consideration 
that our chambers of commerce and munic- 
ipal hoards of trade set great store by, T 
am told. 



FASHIONING YCXJR CUOTWtS TO 

FIT AONE-BUTTON, MIGM-WWSTCO 

PCQS0NAL1TY 
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WAR DID THIS 

It put an end to the “Came a day” school 
of fiction. The school got going strong 
about 1910, and by 1915 no new novelist 
with really serious ambitions thought of 
beginning a yarn except by the heart-stir- 
ring phrase, ‘‘Came a day.” The more dar- 
ing would now and then revolt against the 
tyranny of the many and use the locution. 
“Came a time.” But these were much sat 
upon, as innovators always are, and “Came 
a day” was in the way of taking its place 
along with *T guess” and “Say I” as one 
of our American literary elegancies, when 
came a day in August, 1914, that hell broke 
loose, and more virile 

modes of expression f Q 

came into use. 1_. 

□ □ □ P 

AT IT AGAIN 

The ancient and con- 
catenated order of An- 
glophobes arc at it 

again. When federal i 

agents lurked about 0 

during the war, with a I j 

lot of nice fresh intern- i| ^ \i 

ments for disloyalists, ^ 

the green-eyed yellow — ^ 

journalist, equally with 

the Irish agitator and 

the spell-binding orator 

from Mugwunipia, 

slunk away into the 

hollow silences of his ^ 

bigotry. But now that ’eoTTMEPI^:; 

Leavenworth and At- [ ^ 

lanta are at a safe dis- 
tance, these professional haters of Britain 
and the British have broken out again, 
serving the purposes of German propaganda 
at a time when Germany is particularly in 
need of friendly voices in this country. 

The traditional attitude in this country 
toward Great Britain is no longer defen- 
sible. Historical perspective has put at 
everybody’s disposal the means of arriving 
at a just and unbiased conception of the 
relations of .America and England since co- 
lonial days. Partisanship and personal ad- 
vantage may be served by refusing to look 
the facts in the face; a certain type of news- 


patriotic because it reflects upon the intel- 
ligence of the American public. 

The intelligent thought of America is not 
Anglophobe; neither, for that matter, is it 
Anglophile, just as it is not Gallophile, or 
Tcutonophile, but just American. The in- 
telligent thought of America has long 
since learned to recognize that intelligent 
thought in England, in the days of Chat- 
ham, was pro-colonial, and that it was the 
force of this feeling in England that gave 
us the revolutionary war; it has long since 
learned to recognize that British diplomacy 
has served us in and out of season when, 
in our own credulity and unsophistication, 
we w’ere playing with 
1 international (which 

— has meant, pretty 
much, German) fire; 
that if we can overlook 
I misunderstandings be- 

i tween Frenchmen, say, 

y Americans on the 

^ ground that they talk 

L ^ different languages, so 

& V y can we naturally expect 

T differences to arise be- 

ir tween Americans and 

' — ^ 1 Britons, since their 

habits of thought are 
B so dissimilar. 

* And right there 

the secret, in great 
part, of the whole 
thing, that mental 
processes are so unlike 
in the two peoples. An 
^ J American and an Eng- 

lishman will often irri- 
tate each other — until each has had time 
to adjust himself to the other's mental 

habits. What the cheap politician, the Irish 
agitator, the Germanophile, the dissapointed 
journalist whose designs on London soci- 
ety have been thwarted — what these people 
seek is to prevent this adjustment, to keep 
the two peoples estranged and on each 
other’s nerves. And the easiest means to 
this end is the sort of propaganda that is 
now being waged— -exaggeration of differ- 
ences in political ideals at the peace confer- 
ence, always with a sneer at Britain's so- 
called imperialistic designs; insistence upon 


paper proprietor may fill his tills by play- the malevolence of Britain's purpose in rc- 

ing upon the ignorance and the prejudice construction trade embargoes — claptrap 
of their readers — but Anglophobism is un- like lhatl 
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WYNDHAM LORE 

Joseph Jc Person once remarked that one 
of the sure tests of a successful career was 
the extent to which anecdotes and tradi* 
tions became bound up with one’s name. 
This test is not essential to getting tlie 
measure of the late Sir Charles V\yndnain, 
but no man of recent years was the subject 
of more stories than the great English actor 
— all of a mellow nature that retlccted the 
genial character of the man. 

One or two anecdotes come to mind now 
that may be new. It will be recalled that 
Wyndhain’s memory had been failing for 
some time, so much so that the job of 
prompter along toward the last was by no 
means an easy one. One night Sir Charles 
called a taxi to take him to VVyiidham’s — 
but he couldn’t remember the name of the 
theatre. At last, in desperation he said to 
the taxi-driver: “Oh, you know, stop at 

that theater they've named after me!” 

'VVyndham himself once told this one of 
a visit he paid, on one of his tours in the 
provinces, to a Turkish bath. “The mas- 
seur, who was very strong,” he said, “laid 
me on the slab and prodded and kneaded 
and punched and hammered me in a most 
emphatic wa)'. At the end, after 1 had got 
up, he came behind me and gave me on the 
bare back four terrific resounding whacks 
with the palm of his enormous hand. 
‘What on earth did you do that for?* I 
panted. 'Oh, no offense, sir,’ said the man. 
‘It was only to let the office know I was 
ready for the next comer. You sec, the 
bell’s out of order in his room’.” 

□ □ n 

dearborn independence 

Henry Ford has at last come out with 
his wide-heralded Dearborn Independent — 
a weekly newspaper with philippics and 
articles and editorials and poetry — you 
know, a regular goll-darn kind of sheet. 
The editorial department has made a redis- 
covery of graft and profiteering; it bc- 
cudgels the booze-dispensers; it flays the 
devil of militarism; it lays into the curse 
of secret diplomacy, and altogether takes 
a shot at pretty much of every head that 


raises itself above the trenches of privilege 
and sin. 

The IndependcMit’s alliterative depart- 
ment, we are glad to observe, is hitting on 
all six, as when Editor i'ipp springs a cap- 
tion like this, “Doughnuts and Devotion,” 
or “Ho Hum I” For alliteration is to edi- 
torial spriglulincss what a set of pliant 
springs arc to Mr. Ford’s automobile — they 
soften the harder aspects of sustained seri- 
ous writing, and at the same time produce 
enough of a mental jar to keep the mind 
gently stimulated. 

Best of all, we like the poetry with which ' 
Mr. Fipp intersperses his editorials. It is 
pleasant to read about the disorderous bol- 
slicviki, for example, and then conic upon a 
lyrical couplet such as, 

Bumf'S I'ome to all; but to some men a bump 
ts a bioiv; to others a boost on the jump. 

Ur this: 

(Jot the "blues” f Good blue uhen undone 
Holds the green of the grass and the gold of 

the JUM, 

There is poetry! Self-starting, stream 
lines, extra tire, one-man top, and every- 
thing! Its most laudable features are the 
three speeds and reverse— especially the re- 
verse. Take that first verse, for example, 
and see how feelingly it flows when you 
start it backwards: 

Bhxvs come to all; but to some men a blow 
/s a bump; to others a boost out of "lozv’* 

That is the beauty of the Detroit school 
of poetry: even the beginning scanner can 
scan and syntacticate its verse, forward or 
backward, up-side down or down-side up, 
or in a republican as readily as in a dem- 
ocratic ward. The casual and transposable 
(jiiality is even better illustrated by the 
other lyric: 

Got the pipf Good pip zvhen well done 
Holds the morning’after kick of the gin~fiss 

bun. 

Nineteen-twenty model in every respect, 
the Detroit type of verse lacks only one 
quality to make it the ideal poetry: it is 
not gaslcss. 

T. C. O’DONNELL. 
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Floored! 

Editor: How's the new society report- 

er? I told him to condense as much as 
possible. 

Assistant: He did. Here’s his account 

of yesterday's afternoon tea: "Mrs. Love- 
ly poured, Mrs. Jabber roared, Mrs. Duller 
bored, Mrs. Rasping gored and Mrs. Em- 
bonpoint snored." — Detroit Times. 



H18 OCCUPATION GONE 
Th« Visitor: Cheer ud, old moiH— wbot'e the 

trouble? Caa’t have you lookint eo slum with all 
tbit good newt about I 

The Cartoonist: Good ncwi be hantadt How 

the dickens can I be funny with Perdy finished. 
Kart and Turkey na poo. and now the kaiser 
—gone! 

S7t 


Won’t Come Off 

There was an old lady of Crewe 
Who was horribly frightened of flu; 

She spoilt her complexion 
Through fear of infection, 

Having fixed on a gas-mask with glue. 

— Punch. 


Then Came the Current Jam 

Colored Patient (in hospital): Boss, how 
do you all do yoh cookin’ in thath? 

Orderly: Well, Sam, you know we have 
the latest fandangled methods over he'e: 
we do our cooking by electricity. 

Colored Patient: Hum. by e-lectricity. 
huh? Well, boss, you sho’ ought to have 
given dem beans anotha shock. — Truth. 


Of Course This Happened in Boston — Not 
in Bingamton or St. Paul 

‘‘What is the meaning of ‘alter ego*?” 
asked the teacher of the beginners' class in 
Latin. 

‘‘It means the ’other I,”' responded a 
pupil. 

“Give me a sentence containing the 
phrase.” 

"He winked his alter ego." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The Makin’a 

Small Boy: Sir» please, have ye got an 

old little cigarette ‘older ycr don’t want? 

Golfer: And what do you want a cigarette 
holder for, my lad? 

Small Boy: ’Cos father says I can smoke 
when I get a little ‘older. — Aukland News. 
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rrom l*Qoct) O. LmmIoq 


Tb« Squire: Well. Daniel, I came to coograiulate you on your hundredth birtb- 

day. Splendid, iea*t it? 

Daniel: Ob, 1 doan know. tur. It took I a turrible long time to do it. 


Souvenir 

“7'he fair defendant was discharged, 1 
hear.” 

**Yes. the gallant jury refused to indict 
her for shooting her husband." 

"Ah!" 

"As a token of appreciation I understand 
she presented the foreman of the jury with 
the pearl handled pistol with which she 
fired the fatal shot.** — Birmingham .*\ge- 
Herald. 


All the Comforts 

The burglar had entered the house as 
quietly as possible, but his shoes were not 
padded, and they made some noise. He 
had just reached the door of the bedroom 
when he heard sonic one moving in the 
bed. as if about to get up, and he paused. 
The sound of a woman’s voice floated to 
his cars. "If you don’t take off your boots 
when you come into this house." it said, 
“there's going to be trouble, and a lot of 
it Here it’s been raining for three hours, 
and you dare to^tramp over carpets with 


your muddy boots on. Go downstairs and 
take them off this minute." He went down- 
stairs without a word, but he didn’t take 
oil his boots. Instead he went straight out 
into the night again, and the pal, who was 
waiting for him, saw a tear glisten in his 
eye. "1 just can't bear to rob that house," 
he said, "it reminds me so of home." — Loii 
don Opinion. 

Try Pop Com on Him? 

A vi.sitor in the slums of a large city 
asked tlie wife of a hard drinker why she 
did not keep her husband away from public 
houses. 

‘‘Well." she answered, in a discouraged 
tone, "I have done my best, but he will 
go." 

"Why don’t you make your home look 
more attractive?" 

"I'm sure I’ve tried hard to make it 
home-like ma’am. I’ve took up the parlor 
carpet, and sprinkled sawdust on the floor, 
and put a beer barrel in the corner. But 
it ain't made a bit of difference, as far as I 
can see," — Dallas News. 
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RECONSTRUCTION STUFF 
Afforestation— a |ood beginning out in the country districts 
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Crab-Apple 

1 dreamed the Fairies wanted me 
To spend my birth*night with them all; 
And 1 said, “Oh, hut youTc so wee 
And 1 am so tremendous tall, 

What could wc do?” 

"Crab-apple stcml" 
Said they, and 1 was just like them. 

And then, when we were all the same, 

The party and the fun began; 

They said they’d teach me a new game 
Ot “Dew-ponds.*’ *T don’t think 1 can 
Play that," 1 said. 

“Crab-apple blue!'* 
Said they, and 1 could play it too. 

And then, when we had played and played. 
The Fairies said that we would dance; 
And 1 said, “Oh, but I’m afraid 
That I've no shoes." 1 gave a glance 
At my bare toes. 

“Crab-apple sweetl” 
Said they, and shoes were on my feet. 

And then we danced away, away, 

UntH my birth-night all was done; 

And I said, "PlI go home to-day; 

And thank you for my lovely fun. 

I'll come again." 

"Crab-apple red!” 
Said they, and 1 woke up in bed. 

— Punch. 


Saved ! 

"France’s success in this war," said Gen. 
Oscar L. Standish, "has been due in great 
measure to the readiness of her come- 
back. No matter how hard Germany hit her, 
France has always returned tlie blow with 
speed and vigor. 

“France, in fact, has been a.s ready as 
the young fellow who proposed to the 
school teacher. The school teacher said 
scornfully: 

■“Do you suppose, Mr. Doolittle, that 
I'd marry a man so benighted as to carry 
a horseshoe in his pocket for luck?' 

"Doolittle paled. Then, recovering him- 
self. quietly he took out his horseshoe, 
laid it on his knee, patted it and said 
gently: 

"‘Well, old fellow, I guess nobody'll ever 
doubt your elficacy after this.’ " — Los 
Angeles Times. 



■IgA LcmKit lu .Si. Jaiuib . 'ti 

SOME DAY 


"Ye*. m’dcar, we limply had to move to the 
ground floor to get away from all the noise and 
contuiionl'* 


Or Turned a Crank! 

A good story is going the rounds con- 
cerning Sir Hall Caine. 

It .seems that the famous novelist, dining 
at a London restaurant, found himself 
seated next to a w'ell known newspaper 
humorist, with whom he got into conver- 
sation. 

Sir Hall, after complimenting him on his 
work, a.sked him: "How on earth do you 
write twenty jokes a day?” 

“With a typewriter,” the newspaper man 
answered with a smile. 

“Is that so?” said Sir Hall meaningly; 
‘T thought perhaps you used some sort of 
copying process!” — Pittsburgh Sun. 
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A MOVING MELODY 

B«rt : Wot't the old cirl mean by ’’Donna i Mobile,** Bill? 

Bill (back from Italy): Oh. the meant the don't know when we'll get de* 

mobilitedt 
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Give Her a Dressing Down 

**1 don’t know what to make of my wife." 

The fat plumber seemed to be in a nerv* 
dus mood. ^ 

"Whatsa matter?” sympathetically in- 
quired his friend, the thin carpenter. 

**My wife is a movie fan — " 

“That’s not so bad." 

“But she has formed the habit of dressing 
like any particular star that strikes her 
fancy.” 

"Well!" 

"The other day she came home with her 
hair fixed like Mary Pickford's.” 

"Indeed!" 

"And the next afternoon she had it 
dressed like Norma Talmadge’s.” 

"Some class!” 

“And this morning 1 saw her trying to 
6x up like Theda Bara." 

"But why should you worry about a little 
thing like that?” 

"I have just heard that Annette Kcller- 
mao is coming to town.” — Youngstown 
Telegram. 


And He Nearly Lost It Entirely 


It is announced that the ex-Kaiser is 
short of collars. And, of course, Foch 
crumpled up his front — London Opinion. 



rrtNa Niry lifa UtfaxlD* 
A not flundM 



Fra C«aMO*« Satnrday 


He: 1 Me the women are goint to wear me- 
dtcvel coetumee io that big peace parade neat 
week. What are you going to wear, my dear? 

Sba (lignificantly): Uy medieval hat. 


He Was Versatile 

A soldier was pleading with his B. C. 
"You arc always on leave," exclaimed the 
officer. "What on earth do you want 
special leave for now?” 

"My sister’s baby's going to be vacci- 
nated, sir." 

"And what has that got to do with you?” 

"She’s my sister, sir,” explained Tommy, 
with a hurt look. 

"What, the baby?” 

"No, sir, the baby's sister's my brother — 
I mean I'm the mother's baby — er — the 
father’s my sister. No, I mean — ” 

"You mean,” broke in the B. C. angrily. 
"What do they want you for? That is 
the point." 

“For a godmother, sir."— Chicago News. 


Consult a Drill Sergeant 

Buzzer (the dentist): “I’m sorry, but I'll 
have to extract that tooth." 

Mrs. Tungtwist: "Really? I don't want 
to lose it unless you can fit me with a 
substitooth.”— Tit-Bits. 
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ItoMnsoo In Bytunte. Lendca 


JOBS FOR THE ALLIED INVENTORS 
UnbuUyiag the beef left over from the wnr 
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lixnning the Limericks 
There was a young woman named Esther, 
Whose sweetheart decided to test her, 

He introduced Grady, 

Who married the lady, 

He's wondering now what possessed her. 
• « • 

There was a young man from Cohoes 
Who had a strange bump on his nose; 

He said to his brother. 

And also his mother: 

“What caused this fool bump, do you 
s’pose?*’ 

• • • 

There was a young woman at Purdy’s 
Who’d walk miles to hear hurdy-gurdy’s. 
Said she, **I delight 
In tunes when they’re right, 

But I don’t give a darn for the wordics.” 
— New York World. 

On a .Platter 

**Tbey say his wife fairly worships him.” 
guess that's so. I went out there un- 
expected the other day and noticed she 
served up a burnt offering.” — Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript 



rrom tb« BuUcda, STtloer. AuttrftUa 

OUT ON THE DEEP WHEN THE SON IS 
LOW 


The Ailing One: Get out of my tight, yon — 

you^you heeltby-looking brute! 



tYuQ rtaUif Sbow. LoDdoa 

AVIATION NECK 

The extraordinerv cate of a gentleman who lived 
near an aerodrome! 


Fresh 

“I know what the preacher meant when 
he spoke of the lay members this morn- 
ing,” remarked little Constance on her way 
home from church. 

“What did he mean, dear?” queried her 
mother. 

"He meant poultry,” answered little Con- 
stance. ”1 heard him tell papa the other 
day that there was a lot of old gossiping 
hens in his congregation.”— Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


The Missouri Compromise 
"Ye know, Wash, I ustcr steal, but since 
I got religion I guv it up. Last night, tho 
in Smith’s shoe store I seen a pair of cow- 
hide boots just my size, No. 14, and the 
devil, he says to me, 'Take ’em, take ’em,’ 
but the Lord say, ‘No, let ’em alone; it’s 
stealing.’ 

“The devil said, ‘Take ’em quick now and 
skedaddle,’ I knowed I could take 'em and 
stick ’em under my coat, and get away with- 
out nobody knowing. But bress the Lord, 
I stood the temptation, Wash. I compro- 
mised, and took a pair of shoes.” — SL Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
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From the BullcUn. Sydney. Aostnlla 

Brown: Hello, Shirk, whet’s the matter? 

Shirk: Do you know Mrs. Blink? 

Brown: Yes. fine-looking woman; husband’s at 
the war. 

Shirk: No, sir, he isn't! 


The Doughboy and the Cob 

Said the Gob, “Boy, howdy I What's the 
word?” The Doughboy said, “Old son, 

You got us safe across the pond, and I 
guess we got the Hun.” 

“Well, wc helped to can the Kaiser, Such 
a nerve he had, that swabl” 

“Bet he's shakin' in his breeches now!” 
said the Doughboy to the Gob. ^ 

“I got a scratch in Bclleau Wood,” the 
Doughboy said, “but here's 

The answer.” And he flashed a kitbag full 
of souvenirs. 

“And what WE got I wisht I had; I’d wear 
it for a fob— 

A big tin fish off Ireland — bet wc speared 
him,” said the Gob. 

Said the Doughboy, *Tve sure had enough 
of lacin' up my pants. 

And you needn’t ever talk to me about no 
’sunny France.’ 

The cootie is a busy bird. We certainly ct 
some beans. 

And I guess we’ll have to hand it to them 
devil-dog Marines.” 


Said the Gob, “You’re right. Old Timer; 

they was THEREl And 1 opines 
it was quite some cool off Heligo, but 
wc planted plenty mines. 

We itched to scrap the Heinies’ fleet, but 
they was awful coy. 

When they come out, their flag was white.” 
Said the Doughboy, “Attaboy I” 

"Who was them Janes,” the Doughboy 
asked, “1 seen you with last night?” 
"Some class, eh, wot?” the Gob he said. 

"Oy, some class, I’ll say, is rightl” 

Said the Gob, “Since you’ve came back, 
Old Top, 1 see you’re quite some girled.” 
"Yea, Bol” replied the Doughboy. “And 
I’m setiin' on the world.” 

Said the Doughboy to the Gob, “A Tommy 
ain’t no bloomin’ fool.” 

"Why, I even had a. limey for a pal in 
Liverpool,” 

The Gob declared. “And Frenchies? Oh, 
la, la I you oughta seen 
My Madelon at Dijon I” said the Doughboy. 
"Sure! Some queen!” 

“But when it comes to settlin’ down — I 
know a Red Cross nurse” — 

“I get you,” said the Doughboy, “and a 
feller might do worse. 

Of course, there's Nell back home — her 
pitcher, sec?” "Oh, boy, some squab I” 
“I guess Nell’s good enough for me,” said 
the Doughboy to the Gob. 

“Well, the old war’s finished,” said the 
Gob, “and I ain’t shed a tear. 

And what I'd chiefly like to know is where 
do wc go from here?” 

"The hours was long,” the Doughboy said. 

“the chow was often sad. 

It WAS a^ punk old war, but it was all 
the war we had.” 

Said the Gob, "Old Kid, I'll blow you to 
a first-class movie show— 

Old Charlie in the trenches,” And the 
Doughboy said, “Let’s go!” 

"Well, when Uncle Sam’l said the word, we 
went and done Jhe job.” 

“You said a mouthful. Buddy!” said the 
Doughboy to the Gob. 

— New York Tribune. 
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Kr«»m Puarh <5. London 


*'I hear your huibuid ii home from France. 1* the army gotnf to reteaie him?** 
“Weil, *e't cot a fortnicbt before 'e |oet back, but by that time 'e ’onet to be 
dcmoralieedr' 


cummon there and drive them into this 
fold." 

In three hours' time the sailor came back 
looking hot, but happy. 

Glancing over the gate in the field, the 
farmer saw the sheep safely in the fold. 
“There’s a hare sitting up among 'em," he 
exclaimed. 

"Do you mean that little fellow there?" 
asked the sailor. "Why, that’s the little 
beggar who gave me all the trouble. I 
thought it was a laitib!” — Tit-Bits. 


The Rustlers 

"Why don’t you get out and hustle? Hard 
work never killed anybody,” remarked the 
philosophical gentleman to whom Rastus 
applied for a little charity. 

"You’re mistaken dar, boss," replied Ras- 
tus; “I'sc lost fo* wives dat way." — Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal. 


Caught the Hare 

An old sailor approached a farmer for 
a meal one day, saying he was willing to 
work. 

“I will give you a meal," said the farmer, 
*‘if you will round up those sheep on the 


Any Soldier to His Son 

What did yod^ do, Daddy, in the great 
world-war? 

Well, I learned to peel potatoes and to 
scrub the barrack floor, 

I learned to use a shovel, and a barrow, and 
a pick, 

I learned "to get a jerk on," and I learned 
"to make ’em click.” 

. — The London Nation. 


Both Getting Educated 

"The old man is giving Bill a liberal edu- 
cation." 

"Yes, and Bill is certainly giving the old 
man an education in liberality." — Boston 
Transcript. 
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ITram Pinuic flbow. Loodcn 


*‘Well, dear, wh*t wai th« name of the show 
yon «aw today?** 

"Oh, 1 can’t rcmcmbcr^bnt it wai a ripping 
ahow; the drcaaca were by Raquin, the ahoes by 
Payn^ the paraaolt by Bangater, and the hats by 
the Maiaon Ltaettel'* 


She'g After You 

Miss Spring will be c(hnin‘ 

With a rose in her han\ 

An* another in the garden 
For you, young manl 

But shell be a-sayin*: 

*'You must toil for the Ian', 
Or you’ll never be a. lover 
Of mine, young manl” 

— Atlanta Constitution. 


*Plane Nursery Rhymes 

Peter, Peter, the aeroplane tester 
Had a wife and couldn’t best her, 

Took her up in a worn old shell 
There he kept her very well 
(Until her safety belt broke) 

Little Jack Lad sat in a Spad 
To see how the derned thing worked 
He reached out his thumb and pulled back 
the gun 

($10,000 gone home to the folks). 

— 'Plane News. 


Shell Get Switched for ThU 

**Is your hair like your mother's or your 
father's, Ethel?” 

"Ob, it's like niy father's.” 

"Are you sure?” 

"Oh, yes. * * You see, mamma can take 
hers off.” — Yonkers Statesman. 


The Secret of Youth 

Ma: No, she will not become engaged 
until she is twenty. 

Pa: But, my dear woman, she may not 
get the chance when she is twenty. 

Ma: Well, then, she will remain twenty 
until she docs. — Sydney Bulletin. 


Discretion 

Burroughs: I know a man who looks so 
much like you that one could hardly tell 
you apart. 

Lenders (anxiously): You haven't paid 
him that fiver I lent you three months ago, 
have you? — Boston Transcript. 



rrott tb» Nmsb. Bhwehfttw 

X-r«r photograph of tha kaUar 
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Ki"in PsMlnc Bh<m. Ix*i«lrtn 


Coster: 'Ere! Stcsdy with that snuff, mate, or my old ’oss Ml sneeze hisaclf overt 


Her Broken Heart 

She was an incorrigible Hirt, and she was 
married. Therefore she deemed it quite 
safe to say pretty things to the handsome 
captain by her side. 

“I suppose," she remarked, "you've 
broken many a woman's heart?" 

"Only one," replied he. "And that was 
many, many years ago." 

She scented romance. 

"Do tell me about it." she persisted. 


"Well, several years ago 1 had occasion 
to journey up north. My only companion 
in the railway compartment was a very 
pretty girt. VVe rode on for many hours 
together, and no one else entered the car* 
riage—" 

"Yes, yes," she interrupted, eagerly. 

"I never said a word to her, or gave her 
the slightest opportunity to say anything 
to me."— London Answers. 


Or to Read Yourself to Sleep On 



rroa Atr Snout 

**8«b. mah tho«i done hart me!** 


"What did the critics think of Scribson's 
latest novel?" 

"Not much! One said it might be a good 
hook to read in a train if there were plenty 
of charming scenery to look at along the 
route." — Pittsl»urgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Compensation 

Nothing is ever lost, 

Elsewhere it lingers still — 

Von Tirpitz’s whiskers gone 
Sprout on ex-Kai.ser Bill. 

—Omaha Bee. 


One Friday 

"How do fish come?" faltered the young 
wife. 

"In various sizes." 

"Then give me a pair of sevens. That is 
the size of my glove." — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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Small Child (after listening intently to officers discusaing camouflage) : My mummy 
has pink ribbons in her camouflage. 


De Elaboration Am Obscuahl 

An old negro man went to the doctor 
for a prescription for some ailment that he 
had and was given a box of pills. 

The next day he returned to the doctor's 
office. 

“How do you feel now?" asked the doc- 
tor. 

“Jest 'bout de same, sah," answered the 
negro. 

“Did you get the pills?" 

“Yessah." 

“Did you take them?" 

“Nosah." 

“Why not?” 

“Kase, doctor, de label on de box said 
‘take one pill three times a day.* Ah jest 
couldn't understan' how I'se gwine ter take 
one pill moh'n once, so Ah's come back 
fo' fu’ther instructions.” — Rochester Demo- 
crat. 


The Stiff Necked Thing! 

A young man engaged board and lodging 
in an extremely devout private family. Be- 
fore each meal a long grace was said. To 
their horror the newcomer sat bolt upright 
while the others reverently, bowed their 


heads. When on the second day the young 
man evinced no disposition to unbend, the 
good lady of the bouse could endure the 
situation no longer. "Atheism?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“No, madam,” humbly responded the new 
boarder; “boill” — Tit-Bits. 


Our Own Questionnaire 

How high is High street? 

How sweet is the jell in jealousy^ 
How many buns in a bunion? 

How much does a potato? 

How long is once in awhile? 

How much does high cost? 

How much aint in saint? 

How do you get that way? 

— Columbus Dispatch. 


Got It by Tendin' to Other Folks* 
Business 

The Germans claim to have "deliberately 
evacuated the Mihiel salient.” To the rest 
of the world it is clear they were Yanked 
out of it. 

The Kaiser must now be saying, like 
Achilles, "My vulnerable spot was in 
Mi-hiel." — London Opinion. 
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Or Nothing 

Down: What’s the matter, old chap? 
You look broken up. 

Brown; Yes, I’ve got a cold or some- 
thing in my head. 

Down: Oh, it must be a cold!— Tit-Bits. 

He’s Base 

Jim: I envy the man who sang the tenor 
solo. 

Maud: Why, I thought he had a very 
poor voice. 


Jim: So did I, but just think of his nerve. 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


And Put on the Anti-skida 

She: George, dear, here’s a scientist who 
says the earth is wabbling on its axis. 
What do you suppose they can do about 
it? 

George (absently): Open the muffler, re- 
verse the lever, shut off the power, lubri- 
cate the bearings, and tighten the wheel- 
cap. — Geveland Plain Dealer. 
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Had a Drag Somewhere 

Casey: Finnegan got his loife insured 
last June an* he’s dead so quick. 

Cassidy: Shure, he must hov had a pull 
wid de insurance company. — ^The Bellman. 


To Bed in a Bed That Is a Bed 

After the war is over 
After I get back home, 

I have but one ambition 
Under the heaven’s dome; 

After the war is over 

(That is. if I'm not dead), 

I shall be happy all over, 

Tm going to bed in a bed! 

—Everybody’s. 

A Lump of Limericks 

A sweet little maiden from Troy 
In vaudeville saw Eddie Foy. 

Said she: ”He can fake up 
A wonderful make-up, 

He looks like my friend, Homer Croy.” 

A Greenpoint old lady named Skinner 
Had beans ev’ry day for her dinner; 
Said she: “They’re so sweet. 

That my meal is complete; 

I tell you them beans is a winner.** 


1 know a young woman in Rye, 

Who’s terribly fond of prune pie, 

She’ll eat enough pieces 
To feed all her nieces, 

And then merely murmur and sigh. 

— New York World. 


The Retort Curteous 

The lawyers were questioning the only 
eye-witness to the* crime — a witness who 
surprised the court with his unusual mem- 
ory for details. 

“How far were you from the scene of 
the shooting when it occurred?’* asked 
Judge Fitzpatrick, interrupting the witness. 

“Thirty-six feet and five inches,” replied 
the man in the witness chair. 

“But how can you tell so exactly?” asked 
the judge. 

"Simply because I measured it,” came the 
reply. "I thought some fool judge would 
ask me about it.” — Seattle Town Crier. 


Aye, Aye, Sir! 

Tramp: "Please, kind gentleman, could 
you help a poor bljnd man?** 

Gentleman: "But how am I to know you 
are blind?’* 

Tramp: "Because I called you a gentle- 
man.” — Stray Stories. 
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Semper Infidelis 

Love, the day has come for parting, 

Here our ways divide. 

Dry those tears 1 know are starting; 
Soon the waves I'll ride. 

Yes, we’ve been the closest buddies, 
Closer than a shirt, 

In a land where only mud is, 

Mud and dirt. 

Oft when aching ennui sank its 
Fangs into my heart, 

Then you shared my lonely blankets. 
Swearing ne’er to part. 

But another 'cross the water 
Patient, waits for me. 

Though you cheered me through the 
slaughter 

So, ma chere, did she. 

True the words the poet saith, full, 

Full of bitter gall and blight; 

**Man is seldom ever faithful 
When he’s out of sight.” 

Should you sail across the ocean, 

Pillowed on my breast, 

You would wake an old emotion 
And disturb my rest. 



Fmra Um> Rullrtln. HjdMT. Auitrallft 

^ ^ , THE WARNING 

Fortune-Teller (to motorist): I warn you, a 
da» man it about to croia your path I 
Motorist: Better warn the dark man. 



mm FsmIos Show. London 


Suitor: Sir, I aak iot MIm Imogen'e hand. 
Her Father: Certainly, my boy, certamly-~iaka 
the one that's always in my pocket I 


Should you reach my native city, 

Twould but cause another pain 
rd be sent (with language pretty) 

Back to France againl 

Yes, new hopes old thoughts are rousing, 
Though 'tis hard to tell, 

Comes the day of my de-lousing— 

Cootie, fare thee well I 

— Stars and Stripes. 

Had Read About ’Em 
A man and his wife visited the Louvre 
in Paris. "What struck you most at the 
Louvre?” asked one of their friends when 
they returned home. 

“Oh,” replied the husband, “a picture 
which represented Adam and Eve, with the 
apple and the serpent.” And his excellent 
wife chimed in: “Yes, we found them in- 
teresting because we know the anecdote.” 
— Reedy’s Mirror. 


Grand and Very Grand, Opera 
Mrs. Man: Stupid! Why in the world 
did you get seats for “Madame Butterfly” 
when I distinctly told you I wanted to hear 
“Pagliacci”? 

Mr. Man: To preserve my dignity, 

woman 1 When I reached the ticket win- 
dow I forgot how to pronounce that thing. 
^Buffalo Express. 
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Green! 


He purchased some gloves made of chamois, 
Did a certain young fellow named Samois. 
He Wore them a day, 

And the seams ripped away— 

That’s why the young fellow said “Damois!" 

Stuart VV. Knight. 


That Pullman porter 
Is a shine — 

He doesn't brush your 
Clothes on minel 

Laun Ceston. 


Their Hissery 



Layne: The crowds hissed the Kaiser. 
Bayne: Yes, his name will be a byword 
in hisstory. 

H. C. Winter. 


No ClassI 

That bellboy’s pretty 
Cheap, forsooth, 

Who hasn’t got a 
Golden tooth! 

X^un Ceston. 


About Time, Wasn’t It? 

Two negroes were mauling one 
another. Finally one knocked the 
other down, jumped on him and 
was pounding him fiercely. The 
one underneath cried out: 

“Ah’se abdicate r* 

’’You'sc what?” 

”Ah ses. Ah abdicates; Ah 
give up, see? Why niggah, ain’t 
you got no education?” 

J. B. Dillon. 


Urawo for.Canooni’MtiaslDa by uanvtt Prto* 

SHERMAN SAID SOMETHING 
“Gerald Joaeet You corae to your dinaer thit minute.* 
Shucks, men, there’s the mess c«lL" 


Don’t Believe Itl 
That barber makes bis 
Patrons sob 
Who will not talk while 
On the jobi 

Laun Ceston. 


sss 
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l>r»»n 0»rt<>nna MatMtm bv 1>. ttalt] 
“I hear the deacon had them ao badljr that he saw enaket.*' 

"Yea. but be claimi they were water anakce.’* 


Shell Game 

When the gas boom was on in Muncie, 
Indiana* a contractor put up a flock of 
frame houses* all alike* for one of the big 
industrial corporations. Backwoodsmen and 
their families from the hills of Kentucky 
were being imported by the factories and 
were to live in these houses. 

One night a windstorm blew down twenty 
of the dwellings* and in the morning the 
contractor summoned his foreman. 

**Do you mean to tell me." he demanded. 
**that you took the scaffolding down from 
those houses before the wall-paper was put 
on r 

"Yep," answered the subordinate. 

"You’re a hell of a foremani" roared the 
contractor. "YouVe fired!" 

John Constantine. 


Much Cut Up! 

One day recently a delapidated, apathetic 
man entered the office of the Syracuse 
Medical College and offered to sell his 
body cheap, adding that he was out of 
work and almost discouraged. 

"YouVe almost discouraged, are you?" 
rejoined the superintendent, who always 


tried to change the determination of these 
unfortunates. "Why, man, if you sold your 
body to us* the first chance our students 
got they'd take the heart out of you en- 
tirely!" Charles C. Mullin. 


He Even Wears Glasses 


"Docs he take care of his health?" 
"Yes, he drinks to it every day." 

Robert Hage. 



Drmira for CutooM lfic»«!n» ky WtOmaa 


"Y’mjt Mr*. Leghorn was expelM from to* 
ci«»y?** 

"I should ssy so. They found out that ebe 
laid eggs for the trsdcl" 
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I>rxwn fnr Ctrtmntt Mwuln* tqr C. D. Batchelor 

A fricndljr action 
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Do Yon? 

Oh, have you forgotten the street-sweeping 
train, 

The beauty-spot patches, the hoops? 

(The latter a paradox — though 'gainst the 
grain 

They reminded us so of hen-coops!) 

And don't you remember the chignon, and 
curls 

We used to call vulgarly “spit”? 

And the sheath gown, in which the cutest 
of girls 

Had trouble to walk in, or sit? 


The bustles, puffed sleeves, and the famed 
“Grecian bend,” 

And others of which we made play? 

You do? Well, in contrast what can offend 
In the modes of the ladies today? 

Sidney Block. 


Latter-day Nonsense 

“Is a two-wived Mormon always fat?” 
“Yes. At least he's always double* 
chinned.” 

W. B. Franklin. 
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m»wT» f-r < fcT/- !1# Miffuln* tff I>oro(b]r PMp» 

H«: Won't you turn your bend around thia way? Sh«: But you might kiat me. 
He: No. 1 promise I won't! She; Then what’s the use? 


Establishing Mr. Steffens* Authority 

While the bolshevik revolution was at its 
height. Lincoln Steffens delivered a speech 
in Boston in which he explained the causes 
which led up to the upheaval. A reporter 
for one of the morning papers listened with 
keen attention, got a good grasp on the 
subject, and later at his office wrote a col' 
umn story, accurate and comprehensive. 



Dvmto for Chrtoaoi Usoailos tv H. a Hull 


Old man Blubbs, owner of a department 
ilOMh gets a bawling out from Sima, one of 
hia former floorwalkera. 


After he had gone home, however, one of 
the editors read the story and decided it 
was not sufficiently explicit. So he made 
some amendments. Next morning the re- 
porter gnashed his teeth as he read the 
printed narrative. It contained this illumi- 
nating sentence: 

**Mr. Steffens was fully qualified to dis- 
cuss the bolshevik revolution, for he was in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Bolshevik 
when the latter was a twelve-dollar-a-week 
reporter on a New York Jewish news- 
paper." 

John Constantine. 


Eyleen 

There are divers and various shades of 
green. 

Tints of green, hues of green, 

But how many more are the ways, I ween, 
Of spelling Aileen, Ayleen, Alene, 

Of spelling Ailine, Aleen, Aline, 

Of spelling Aylene, Alynel 

Edgar Savage. 


Ahem! 

"She has what I should call a fancy work 
face.” 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Well, every time her temper gets ruffled 
her brows knit!" 

Henry Byron. 
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I>r»wn for Gonoao* Mi«AstBo br DoroUtr 


SbeU shock 


Any Old Job 

A convivialist plying the intriguing 
streets of Boston with a full cargo of 
liquor on board, observed a legend which 
ran, “Murderer Wanted," and taking time 
by the forelock, entered the station house 
and said to the sergeant: 

“I’ll take that job.” 

George Williams. 

A Modem Romance 
(I'll say it is) 

The sun was setting in the west 
(A quaint old custom it has got) — 
Belasco batting at his best 
Could not have picked a better spot. 

He drew her close and closer yet 
And closer still he drew and drew, 

"I love you, Aniline 1“ he cried, 

“Do you love me?” — and she replied 
“HI say I dol” 


And hours passed and in the sky 
The argent moon on pallid feet 
Stole softly through the clouds on high. 

(I think those hrst three lines are neat.) 
And then he said, “I love you, dear, 

My heart is beating fit to kill. 

Oh tell me that you'll marry mel” 

And soft and low she said to he, 

‘Til say 1 will!” 

And so to church 1 Oh, bellsome morn I 
And Oh, the lovely glad array — 

The victim pale and slightly worn. 

The bride, of course (and why not?), gay. 
The preacher pried his book apart 
.And read a fatal line or two. 

“Do you," says he, “take this here guy?” 
.And sweet and clear was her reply: 

*T11 say I dol” 

J. P. McEvoy. 

P. S. I'll say they do! 

The Poor Birds Fed Him 

"What do you know of Elijah?" 

"He went for a cruise with a widow.” 
John Podsnap. 


Garconl 

That waiter must be 
Very strange 

Who thanks us when we 
Leave the change! 

Laun Ceston. 



DrawB for CvtooM MtculM bf Joho 0, Aivmi* 


The Duck: HcHo. Henir, I hesr that 

Bftrried m theitricel womaa. 

The Rooeter: Yea. I married a whe wsa, 

with the poultry abow. 
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Forc« of habit 


The Volunteer Tank 

"What? Ue enlist? (hie) Well, not muchl 
It’s not mine (hie) to beat the Dutehl" 

So he stayed at home — and drank. 

(And the town said, "Unfit," 

And thought no more of it.) 

And he drank, and drank, and drank. 

But one day, while drunk. 

He serewed up some spunk; 

Prom a lamp post untwisted. 

And went and — enlistedi 

(And the town said, "A drunken prank.") 
There was some sense of fitness 
In the offieers: witness 
The way that they filled up a blank 
On his card, 'neath a question 
That asked a suggestion 
Of fitness for serviee or rank. 

For they wrote. "He’s recruited. 

And we think him best suited 
For what he’s been mostly. 

—A tank I" 

Qyde Raymond. 


Going Upl 

She’s tall and stately and serene. 

He's small and of a nervous mien; 

And yet they love each other well. 
Though there's one drawback, sad to tell: 
He must when he desires a kiss 
this I 
like 

just 

Rise up on tiptoe — 

Walter G. Doty. 


A WeU-Bred Reply 

In reply to a complaint from a husky 
soldier, anxious to get into the scrap, but 
who had been assigned to the bakery de- 
partment, the captain said: "Yeu wanted to 
be a doughboy; your assignment shows 
that we were looking for some thorough- 
bread; it’s an honor, the secretary of war 
is a Baker. Now cease being so crusty, get 
these fancy-bread notions out of your head, 
and your path will be strewed with fiour." 

F. H. Mason. 
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Dr»wi r.r « ir: .] .jr ,R. Moi. . , 


That fcmittiat toacb 


Painless 

We have settled about the Fourth of July, 
• So why 

Should it not be decreed that April the first, 
That's curst 

With all kinds of imbecile practical jokes 
By folks, 

Who wish to be funny for once in a way, 
And say. 

And do the most idiotic things on earth 
For mirth, 

Such as asking you out to dine, and then 
laugh, 

And chaff, 

When you find the whole thing is merely 
a sell, 

And — well. 

It's useless to go through the whole gamut 
of jests 

These pests 

Think it quite ^requisite to perpetuate 
This date — 

Why should not this day — will some one 
explain? — 

Be sane? 

Tom Robertson. 


The Suburbanite 

It was the busy hour of four. 

When from a horticultural store 
Emerged a gentleman, who bore — 

1 hoe 
1 spade 

1 wheelbarrow. 

From thence our hero promptly went 
Into a seed establishment. 

And for these things his money spent — 
1 box of bulbs 
1 lot of shrubs 
1 package of assorted seeds. 

He has a garden under way, 

And, if he’s fairly lucky, say, 

He'll have about the end of May — 

1 nasturtium 
I radish 

1 pot of mignonette. 

* La Touche Hancock. 


I Should Say So! 

That subway guard is 
Very queer 

Who calls the streets in 
Accents clear! 

Laun Ceston. 


Fitting 

Hix: I hear they're refiooring the country 
club garage. 

Dix: With parquet, I suppose. 

H. C. Winter. 



Mr. Rooiter: These tabor eaving devtcea art 

a great improvement over when I was a young* 
stcr. Why, my mother told me aha actually bM 
to ait on all her egge to hatch 'em. 
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Absent-minded Mr. Peck: Now' whet wes 1 colng to do? 


Even the Cootietl 

First Cootie: — Cmon, fellas! They're 
goin* to send us to the cleaner. Le's beat 
it for the prison stockade t 
Second Cootie: — And live on a Hunt Not 
for mine. Me for the ateam bathl 

A. P. Ingram. 


The March Maiden 

March romps with hats and dresses, 

He tangles golden tresses, 

He brings to ever dimpled cheek a 
flush; 

Those pretty eyes grow brighter. 

That heart becomes yet lighter, 

And beauty's wealth is centered in a 
blush 1 


Those cheeks have ruddier roses 
Than any summer posies, 

Those lips are like the coral from the 
south, 

And, as she almost freezes, 

She breasts the borean breezes. 

Which rudely blow their kisses on her 
mouthl 

Though snowflakes down are floating. 
And have a rimy coating 

Upon her dainty frills and lingerie, 
She laughs at their caresses 
Till blustering March confesses 

If he has any conqueror, *tis shel 

La Touche Hancock. 
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* “OoUy mant E( ah had one ob dcm razzahs dah wuddn't bin no Gcrmana to make 
peace wivt" 


Sa 3 rings of Celebrities. 

Sappho: “Look before you leap!” 
Jonah: “One swallow does not make a 
summer!” 

Herbert C. Hoover: “Waste not, want 

not!” 

William Tell: “Teach the young idea 
how to shootr 

Lady Godiva: “Beauty unadorned is 

adorned the most!” 

Moses: “To the manna born!” 

Henry VIII: “Off with the old love, and 
on with the newl” 

Niobe: “Weep, and you weep alone!” 
Nero: “Keep the home-fires burningl” 

Beau Brummell: “The apparel oft pro- 
claims the man!” 

Steve Brodie: “Never cross a bridge un- 
til you come to itl” 

Noah: “After me, the deluge I” 

Helen of Troy: “So this is Parts I” 


Huudini: “Stone walls do not a prison 

make, nor iron bars a cagel” 

Prometheus: “Fire when you’re ready I” 
Paul Revere: “Never look a gift horse in 
the mouth I” 

Solomon: “There is safety in numbersl” 
Saint Swithin: “It never rains but it 

pours 1” 

Saint Vitus: “On with the dance, let joy 
be unconfined!” 

George Washington: “The truth, the 

whole truth, and nothing but the truth!” 
George M. Cohan: "My country ’tis of 

thee, sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing!" 

Harold Seton. 


Wearing ’Em 

Mrs. Benham: You don’t give me any 
clothes, so I am going back to father. 

Benham: You’d better let your mother 
wear his. Henry Byron. 
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•*Y«p, I us'ter h*T« a pretty miM In ^ery port.” 
“I loe, to many miates made you a skipper, eh?*’ 


Forward, March! 


O March, you month of fickle fanciest 
Upon your brow the sunlight glances, 
But all your sprites together plan 
To baffle e’en the weather man 
With whisking, whirling necromancies. 

Still, if you must be gruff and surly. 

We’ll pardon all this hurly-burly; 

We'll wade through all the slush and 
snow. 

If you'll come down before you go, 
And simply do your blustering early! 

Sophie E, Redford. 


Nineteen Nineteen Love 

Behold in me. sirrahs, 

A man who doth own 
He is caught in the grip 
Of a great passionc! 

Who would give up his life 
If a need there should be 
To prove to the lady 
None love her like he. 


But a life, sirs, it seems 
Could not e’er fill the bill 
Judging by advertisements 
Observe same — if you will. 

No, life, sirs, it seems 
Means but naught to a queen — 

“If you love the girl 
Buy her a Washing Machine!" 

I have sung neatb her window 
And given her Keats; 

But — “To prove that you love her 
You must send Lloyd’s Sweets!” 

And if she doubts your love 
Thus her doubts you dissolve, sir 
“Mail her boxed and prepaid 
A Black Stallion Revolver.” 

I would prate of my passion 
Not counting the hours — 

But the monthlies advise that 1 
“Say it with Flowers!" 

V’es, to prove that devotion 
Is pure from the source, 

A man must, it seems, take 
A “L. M. X. Course." 

“Don’t let the girl feel 
That your love’s on the wane! 
Subscribe, now — TODAY 
For a set of Mart Swain!" 

“Now what more convincing ' 

Of love, do you think 
Than would be a large bottle 
Of our De Luxe Ink?" 

I must prove where I stand 
That my passion is true — 

“Send your girl what her soul craves— 
A carton of Glue." 

Ah, the good days of old 
When to win a maid’s glove 
Knights went to the ring 
And did battle for love! 

How I'd fight if I could! 

How my life’s blood should flow! 

How the huzzas should greet me — 

A victor, I know! 

But — the year’s 1919 
I love her! I wean 
T'll hike out and buy her 
A Washing Machine! 

Mae Tinee. 
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Our Language 

A French soldier, enthusiastic over the 
beauties o£ his best girl, was endeavoring 
to convey an idea of some of her charms 
to an English comrade. 

“She is pretty,” the Frenchman said. 

“Yes, I see, fairly pretty, eh?” the Eng- 
lishman replied. 

“Ah! that is the word! She is fair.” 

“O, yes, pretty fair I” the Englishman 
responded. 

F. H. Mason. 


—in the Mamin* 

Centuries have since departed, 

Years and years have passed away, 

Yet in manner simple-hearted 
We still keep St. Patrick’s Day. 

Shamrocks deck the blessed morning, 
Everywhere may they be seen. 

Youth and lovely maid adorning. 

Dewy with the old poteen! 

Wherever God’s sun lights the people, 
Wherever men breathe His fresh air. 

Or worship 'neath plane tree or steeple. 
Some exile from Erin is there. 


Here and on the distant prairie. 
Northern plane or Southern isles. 
Just as in old Tipperary, 

All Hibernia's wreathed in smiles. 

Smiles, that banish care and sorrow, 
Smiles for blessings still to come. 
Smiles to hail a bright tomorrow, 

Smiles for just a dream of homel 

If a moment we feel lonely, 

Still beside the Cross of God 
Lies that shamrock, which can only 
Bloom upon old Erin’s sodt 

La Touche Hancock. 


When Kings Decay 

The speaker of the day: There is some- 
thing rotten in the>state of Holland. 

Voice from the gallery; Yes, it’s the 
kaiserl 

Lewis Crawford. 


Mafll 

“Any mail from France?" 

The girls all shout 
As they hail the postman on his route 
And then with a disappointed pout 


They pil-a-pat merrily down the street 
And smile at the first "overseas” they meet; 
Well— these are the lads who never re- 
treat — 

So who’s to blame if the girls must wait 
For the billet doux that are late, so late 
And who can blame if they confiscate 

Any male from France? 

Sophie £. Bedford. 



Pup: I*m solns to hunt a new boardiac place if tbia !■ the home plate— tbep’vc 
Uckad It clcaal 
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Brevity Is the Whole of Wit, You Know 

I. 

What the critics said about the play: 

An extraordinary combination of stupid- 
ity and vulgarity. — The Star. 

The best that can be said of it is that it 
is the worst of the season. — The Courier. 

It serves a purpose. It is the horrible 
example. — The Evening News. 

Remarkable only for its inanity. — The 
Morning Post. 

The audience was amazed at the insult of 
its intelligence. — The Gazette. 

Broadway has never seen such a play. 
It is indescribably bad. — The Standard. 

II. 

How the criticisms were quoted in the 
advertisements: 

An extraordinary combination. — The 
Star. 



DrmwQ tor Cwtosni M«cu1b« Iv Pviy Btflow 

Anatomy 


The best. — The Courier. 

It serves a purpose. — The Evening News. 

Remarkable. — The Morning Post. 

The audience was amazed. — The Gazette. 

Broadway has never seen such a play.^ 
The Standard. 

Harold Seton. 


Hy Steps Toward Dixie 

Ah’sc done been 'long wiv Uncle Sam, 
A“hclpin’ him dat war to ca’m; 

But now we'sc t’rough de fightin* pa’ht, 

It fills wiv joy dis niggah haTit 
To leave dat furrin* Europe place, 

Turn square aroun’ an* sta’ht mah face. 
Yes sah, towards Dixie, towards home 
and Dixie I 

Ah*se done heard dis ya*th tu*n roun*, 

But Ah likes to keep to de solid groun* 


But when dat Sam done called foh me. 

Ah packed mah kit. an* crossed 'de sea. 

But Ah shore were «*lad when dat ole wa'h 
ends, 

Foh Ah'se gwine back wha'h Ah lef mah 
friends, 

Yes sah. in Dixie, in home an' Dixie. 

Rose £. Hull. 


There May Not Be a Great Deal in a Name 
but Please Observe That Just the Same 

There seems to be some affinity between 
Wilhelm and Wilhelmina. 

Van Demen. 


Depends Where It*s Tide up 

It’s always a wonder 

Strange and novel to me 
What a ship setting sail 
Is going to sea. 

David Ferris Kirby. 
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Drtwu f<>r ('aru<.Q4 lIa<uU>« bf 17* S. B«fBMouol 

Mim Hftuty: You ore old before your timel 
Mr. Nouty: Yee, but think of the time 1 had 
before 1 was old! 


The SUp 

The wife (reminiscing): Well, Henry, 1 
very nearly didn't marry you. 

Henry (absent-mindedly): 1 know — but 
who told you? Edwin Tarrisse. 


among several swarthy youngsters who had 
gained entrance to the yard. The mother, 
returning unexpectedly, was horrihed to 
hnd her darling at play with her low-caste 
neighbors. Calling Margaret in, she up- 
braided the doctor for his negligence in 
permitting their child to associate with 
those “horrid little half-breeds.” 

After a lame defense, the erring parent 
took himself off whereupon the small 
daughter who had listened to every word, 
said, “Well, mother, daddy may be a good 
Christian, but he certainly doesn't know 
much about society, does he?” 

May W. Lewis. 


Maybe It’s the Seasoning 
Wine, 'tis said, improves with age; 

And other things, I'll bet a dime. 

But turkey dressing, I'm very sure. 

Is sometimes spoiled by too much 
thyme. 

David Ferris Kirby. 


The FooUshment 


A certain young lady named May 

Flaw in His Culture Wore a thin pair of stockings one day. 

Doctor E., his wife and small daughter She took to her bed 

lived in an Arizona frontier town, and With a cold in her head; 

little Margaret, whose four short years Sheer carelessness took her away, 
had been spent in adult society, was for- Stuart W. Knight, 

bidden to play with the Mexican and In- 

dian half-breed children who sometimes 0^*1 Folks at Home 

hung over the doctor's gate. ”How is that new salacious drama 

During the mother’s absence one day, the going?” 
easy-going doctor turned the child out “Like sexty.” H. C. Winter. 



pnwn for C&rtoons ICactsln* br Dornko B. SmlUi 


Jimton attempts to wear the red tie lua wife gave biro 
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WUey and the Car 

When dear friend wife propels the car 
It takes a little stroll, 

And makes a frightful bluff as if 
To climb a trolley pole. 

It makes the poor pedestrians 
Go scooting to the wall 
While in the forest glades the beasts 
Go hunting the timber tall. 

“Now don’t you think it clever, Tom," 

Dear wife will say to me, 

“To make folks step right lively when 
They're toddling home to tea? 

We pay big taxes for the roads. 

And they are ours, you know. 

From Mackinaw to New Orleans 
En route for Mexico. 

Now watch me pick a wheel right off 
That wagon piled with coal; 

It makes me sore to see road hogs. 

It does, upon my soul." 

And then she twists our new machine 

Like ‘he 

across street 

this 

And hardly gives the thing a thought 
That everything may meet 
In one grand smash, and spill the wheels 
Until they roll like this: 

0—0 

0—0 

0—0 

0-0 

0—0 

0 - 00 — 00-0 

While on my cheek she tries to plant 
A fresh, unmetered kiss. 

George F. Paul. 


Come to Think of It- 

Many a fireless cooker ends by being fired. 

The name of Petticoat Lane is doomed to 
become obsolete. 

Of some smokers it can be said that the 
more they fume the less they fret. 

Many a cowpuncher has met his death 
through too rapid work in western trig- 
gernometry. 

Some men would talk less in their sleep if 
they had the chance to talk more while 
awake. 

A man doesn’t always have to take a clean 
shave to tell a bare-faced tale. 



What has become of the old-fashioned man 
who used to take a pardonable pride in 
seeing his red underwear flapping on the 
family clothes line? 

Give the devil his dues, but insist on ten 
per cent off for cash. 

How can any man make a success in life 
when he forgets how many trumps have 
been played? 

George F. Paul. 

In Early Spring 

In early spring the country ways 
Pulse with the bluebird’s lyric praise. 

The sparrow’s trill, the robin’s call, 
Down floating from some treetop tall 
Where the enraptured singer sways; 

The cattle hardly think to graze. 

Elate with freedom’s glad amaze. 

Released at last from prisoning stall. 
In early spring; 

And look— where bleak brick walls upraise. 
E’en there the vernal radiance playsl 
The alley waif forgets to brawl — 

A magic wand has touched them all. 
The wonder wand that rules the days 
In early springl 

. Minnie Leona Upton. 
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ThU modest young lady from Troy 
Hu lost all her pleuurc and joy 
For she*t got to undress. 

We regret to confess. 

In front of the handsome highboy I 


Helping tbe Headsman Be Merry 

Ben Hecht, imagist poet, has a multiple 
and complex character. When not rattling 
the pots and pans of imagism, he is an 
authority on ghosts under six feet three 
inches tall and weighing less than 250 
pounds, takes alarm clocks apart, can 
estimate accurately how much ragweed 
there is in a passerby's cigar, understands 
why spiritualism doesn't work, has a recipe 
for Wisconsin apple butter which he dis- 
tributes gratis, and his great ambition is to 
drive a team of oxen down Fifth avenue. 
New York. 

Despite all these accomplishments, Hecht 
has to work for a living, and he fulfills this 
painful necessity by being a reporter on 
a Chicago newspaper. He acts as if he 
really liked work, too. Lately he was sent 
. to Versailles to look in on the peace doings. 

Nowadays he works with a free hand, 
for his paper has come to rely on his judg- 
ment in sizing up news events. But it 
was not always so. Once he was sent to 


cover a hanging at Wheaton, 111. In the 
hour before the execution, Hecht com- 
menced wiring preliminary developments to 
his office. 

The office interrupted the message to 
telegraph: "Omit all grewsome details.'* 
"All right," Hecht flashed back. “Will 
make hanging cheerful as possible." 

John Nicholas Bcffel. 


Oui Quit 

That poilu's heart must 
Give a wrench 
When Yankee doughboys 
Practice French I 

Laun Ceston. 

A Fill of Fools 

"There is no fool like an old fool* 
Is a truth one often finds. 

And it rather makes you shudder. 

If you've been all other kindsi 

Ada Loburn. 
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The Wearing of the Green 

The birds of spring are on the wing. 
The snow is melting fast. 

The croupy wheeze, the '‘grippy” sneeze, 
Can not much longer last. 

Old mother earth, a*grin with mirth, 
Will presently be seen 
In sport suit loud, dressed up and proud 
A-wcaring of the green. 

She sets the styles, and thus beguiles 
The other women all 
To follow her. With joyous purr 
They heed the siren call. 

To him whose mate is up to date 
The spring has come to mean 
A buying bout, a ‘‘shelling out," 

A spending of “the green." 

Terrell Love Holliday. 


What Made the Mob Mad 

When all Chicago turned handsprings 
and yelled itself hoarse over the surrender 
of Germany in mid-November, a highly 
interested onlooker was “Gus" Beach of 
Gloversville, New York. Beach is an ex- 
pert on the causes that lie behind revolu- 
tions, lynchings, assassinations, and other 
symptoms of public restlessness. 

Back in Gloversville he works as a news- 
paper man of varied endeavor. He writes 
news, humor, society, theatres, advice to 
husbands, educational reform, prohibition, 
and served as war expert for his paper un- 
til the armistice was signed. In his writ- 
ings he frequently finds occasion to analyze 
crowd-manifestations. 

One day two broken-down vaudeville 
actors stepped on the stage in a fourth-rate 
moving picture theatre in Gloversville. and 
began to recite an ancient poem called. 
"Down in the Lehigh Valley," so hoary 
with age and dripping with sickish senti- 
ment that it has been barred from self-re- 
specting theatres for fifteen years. 

A siot broke loose, and the audience 
mobbed the stage. The actors escaped 
through a rear window, and got out of town 
in an ambulance driven by a friendly under- 
taker's assistant. 

Gus Beach witnessed the uprising. "I'd 
better do a psychological study of this mob- 



two. 


For mosquitoi were bitinc as mosquito* will do. 
Then up spoke the private. **I hope and I pray 
That mosquitos will sometime observe meatless 
day.” 


Stuff.” he said to his chief at the newspaper 
office. 

"Go ahead," said the editor, "but don't 
get above their heads." 

Beach wrote a straightaway introduction • 
to his story. Then he set down the begin- 
ning of the analysis: "The mob was im- 
pelled to its rash expression by the earliest 
of primal instincts. The recitation the 
actors attempted to foist upon the audience 
was what started the row between Cain 
and Abel." Arthur J. Kclland. 


He Knew 

Teacher: Can any of you children tell 
me who Christopher Columbus was? 

Billy: He’s the guy that got up America. 

May W. Lewis. 

Biting 

Visitor in old-fashioned seaport town: 
How do you conduct your fishing opera- 
tions these days? 

Native Fisherman: On modern lines. 

H. C. Winter. 
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“C’mon to the movie tonight, grandpa; they’ve 
got an awful hair-railin’ pitcherl” 


At the Zoo 

Bobby, aged seven, was making his first 
visit to the zoo. He looked around at the 
various animals, and coming to a cage 
marked “Female.’* he rushed up to his 
mother in great excitement. 

“Oh, mother,” he said, “I’ve always 
wanted to see a ’Female.' and here he 
isl” May W. Lewis. 


Then, again— 

If there is any doubt as to man's days 
being numbered, it is quite certain that 
woman’s are “figured.” 

No married man ever notices the bird on 
his wife’s hat until he is confronted with 
the bill. 

Dora: How could you fall in love with 
Jack before meeting him? Did you see his 
photo? 

Flora: No; I saw his auto. 

“Is Swiftley a man of good standing?” 

“Yes — he seems to stand off his credi- 
tors.” 

Women may not be eligible as cabinet 
officers, but judging by their record, they 
ought to prove efficient as compilers in 
bureaus of information. 


A man may admire an athletic girl, but 
not the one that throws him over. 

One can never be sure that marriage will 
prove a matrimonial bargain merely be- 
cause the bride is “given away.” 

A woman’s ideal type of a “game” man 
is the one who goes wild about her. 

All the world is a stage because many a 
man comes home from the club in seven 
“reels.” Benjamin .'Vrstcin. 


Cold Parting 

He scarcely dared to touch or squeeze. 

Or draw his hand around her fichu; 

He feared lest he might cough or sneeze, 
Or she respond with an — A-tishul 

They loved each other, but each thought 
They would not outrage refined manners. 
And thus they loved, and longed, and 
fought 

With pocket handkerchiefs for bannersl 

But came the end at last to this. 

He croaked, “Goodbye, sweetheart, 1 
wish you I 

We’ll try and have a parting kissl — ” 

Two pent-up sounds broke forth — A-tishul 
Graham Charteris. 

Have a Party for Him 

Howell: My boy was born on election 
day. 

Powell: That is a real campaign issue. 

H. 1. Horton. 


Hang It AUl 

Hiff: I've read that there are some who 
favor hanging the German conspirators. 
Biff: Where did you read that? 

Hiff: In the noosepaper. 

H. C. Winter. 


High Finance 

Though banks may be crooked, and likely 
to close 

Tis not for this fact, nor for shnply 
because, 

That woman wads all of her wealth in her 
hose — 

She thinks of the higher interest it 
draws. 

Arthur B. Chrisman. 



LEARN TO DRAW ORIGINALS 

There are many people who have a natural talent for drawing, but let it go undeveloped 
because they cannot draw a good original. The ability to draw original cartoons comes from 
study and practice. If you could draw a good original it would not be necessary to take 
lessons. Cartoonist Evans’ course of instruction in cartooning teaches the student how to 
draw originals and not mtrt copies. One reason his pupils advance so rapidly is because they 
are taught how to draw in a simple, easy and natural way. Mr. Evans has always used the 
simplified skeleton system to get action in a figure. The group of small originals printed above 
were drawn by a student for the fourth lesson. They were made NINE YEARS AGO. 
The human skeleton ii the tame today aa it always hai been. The rules for drawing it do not change. It is 
not hard to learn to put clothes and flesh on it, if you are shown how in the right way. If you can make a good 
copy there is no reason why you should not learn to draw a good original. You can learn if you will study in 
a school which has been proven reliable and practical. 

the course is not expensive 

Send a email oampim of yoar u/orh and wa w3l 
moil yoa parifoKa of eartoona and fall dataUa, 

• THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 

M&Sa * "The SebmkltlCatHae site Reomtmtlen" '822 Leader Bldg., Qevdand, O. 
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LEARN FROM TODAY’S LEADERS 

Study Cartooning from the Broad Experience of 
America’s 32 Greatest Stars 

L ook at this Hst of great Cartoonists and Illustrators I You arc familiar 
with the work of nearly all of these men. They are being paid high 
salanes for their cartoons by the biggest newspapers of the country. All 
of them are members of the Advisory Staff of the Federal School of 
Applied Cartooning. 


How many times have you hankered to 
do just the thingt they are doing? What 
would you give to have crigga. Fox, Johnson, 
Ceaare, Donahey, Ireland, Darling, or any 
oneol the others ^‘lend a hand” toyourefforts 
— give you pointers and advice that have 
come to him through experience and daily 
contact with world affairs? That it just 
what you get in the Federal Course — the 
advice not only of one, but of 32 of this 
country’s leading cartoonists and illustrators. 

This is the first time these leaders have 
ever presented the thinn you want to know 
and need to know about cartooning and 


illustrating in order to qualify yourself for 
a high salary. D. J. Lavin, art director of 
the Chicago Trihunt^ sa 5 fs, *' Modem con* 
ditions make neater the opportunities for 
cartoonists and illustrators.” 

Develop your talent for humorous or seri- 
ous drawing. Learn hp’w to present yur 
ideas in your individual style. To do that, 
you must, first of all, master the art of 
drawing. All of the members of the Federal 
Staff have had a wide basic education in 
correct draftsmanship. They are masters 
of their chosen field. Base your knowledge 
on what thty know. 


I Cartooning, Newspaper Illustrating, Chalk-Talldng 
Window Card Writing, Animated Movie Art 

= The members of the Federal Advisory Staff have “arrived!** They know from 

E experience how essential “the right start" is'ind what it means to one’s ultimate sue* 
z cess. From their collective knowledge you ^et the nnost comprehensive amount of spe* 
z cific instruction in cartooning and illustrating ever gathered together. You receive 
= complete instruction in cartooning, newspaper illustrating, chalk • talking, window card 
I writing and animated movie art. 
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cMnna KTunMiM mictwti 

Each one of the 84 IcMoni of the Federal Coune if written by a matter cartoonist who 
has specialized in his particular branch of the work. AH in one complete course, all 
for one tuition fee. If you like to draw, do not limit yourself to second-class work. ^ 
Make the most of your talent at the start, with authoritative fundamental training. r - 

Send for “A Road to Bigger Things” FREE | i 

Contains studio photos of the great cartoonists on the Federal Staff. Explains In = - 
detail what the Federal Course offers you. Shows you how you can develop your ability ^ ; 
rrrast profitably. A most fascinating book. Send for your copy. It's FREE. - Z 

Federal Advisers and Contributors | : 

BART (Cb.il«. U B.f RAT O. BVANB I. W. MeCURR COWTmwITOM E ; 

ibeloncw) B»Utm»r$ Am$rUe9, McKBB BARCLAY ” - 

ftrmrrif tenpemUt PutiAritisf CARRY ORR Btliimtrt $um ^ 

tf iht Mimmt9p«Ui POKTAINB FOX CAifscs Trttmna — 

UmrmsI. 0tigt9*i9r Wktthr timdUMH IIDMBY R. SMITH J. W. BBNCOUGH = 

9t tk4 B9tt ckelk. * ChttMt* Tfkmmt Ckslk-Tslk = 

T.lt «.A~I W- R- Bill. „„„ ^ BRADLBY = 

CLARB RBICCa riN HOaBARn PkUadtlrkU Xs«- Lsu 9f ik0 ckitsf = 

S0W T»rk Tfik»90 IWBHARD Udgtr Stui = 

Piaar CARTER /sSJs.s^m /rns* COYLt TINCHBR wititAM IMIMAMSV = 

•r *k* ariss«se»/r* • »b As»A*r*/»A« x*#- — 

Trikmm*. JV#» tsIfS HBRBBRT JOHNSON Mtrikatl Puld 9 f •= 

tk» Ftdtrm! S<Ass/. Isisrisj P»$t Cwmfnt 2 

OSCAR CESARB PRANK RING I- J McC^CHBON = 

S 0 W r.r* CkU 9 g 0 Trikmm, PkiUd 0 lpkU PmHU Ckumgp Trikmm 0 r 

MY N. DARLING 0. I. LAVIN CAAR WILLIAMS INSICN TIO NELSON § 

(Disc) CkU9g0 Trtkmn0 t/.W,W *,s»« .Vsv,. = 

0#« ROW. W. MARSHALL PRANK WING nV**^L* = 

XrtSss. $,mdU 9 i 0 tmh CAs/J-Ts/Ssr Amlk^rsidtllmsirg- ALTON PACKARD = 

J. H. DONAHIY WINSOR McCAY fr. " Tk0 r»ttgrmf Srsr CAs/l-Ts/Jsr r 

C/rvs. P/s<s D0»t0r N0m T^rk Amt 0 ritsn aiSsv’~7srs0s«r'* M^dpetk Cirtmh 2 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING „»,i:£USSr ST.'^iaaT. | 

•••SMSSSSSSMSMSSMSSS. COVPON (TaOT Old Moro) -•••••■•-•-•••••■••SSS 5 

Please send by return mail my Free Copy of "A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS.” = 

Name s 

5rrwf S 

ilM2» City and State * S 

iiiiniimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiimiiiiimiiiiMiiMHMMtiiMMiimitniiimninmmiiimiituiiniMiminMiiiiiiumnmiini 
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ART MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS 

Practical draftsmanship demands practical material. 
To do good work you most haae the right equipment. 


Write for particulars of the Bart Chalk 
Talk System, for practice and public 
performance. The most fascinating of 
all uses of drawing. 

9 cents 

in stamps brings you, by return maih 
the famous *' Kaiser Cut-out 'Stunt. 
Anybody can do it with a pair of scissors. 

CsB roe make • stem p rs st dis n l Mails 7 Try 
ft. Ssnd rs»uh to BsrI with 

25 Cento 

ia stamps. Ha wUI shew yo« how he «le«s ft 
with three Ifaiea. lacliide his star stuat %ridch 
Buscests an erisinsJ amber for roa to do 
and telb ree shout hfsi new Presidential 
Series. This starts ye n — write today. 


What a practical Art department 
manager sajrs of the — 

Bart Table-— 



AlgM fl eoMse. I W t ss i. es*w«>s 

OSAR RarT: 

Vour cixabtsMtos tshle lUta s tony feh want. 

It fits every need in the home end n u food lor dnMDy 
M Mr cooVd d««lre. 

It nt«lie» dtetrlny tuB es the R»ri Tehie ol m eyenlnf. 
Whes Bot In u«e lar dnvinf. “T'’rfesd Wii«" hringi it 
ln>ni the chwet end H iMkes a yreat card table. 

Yowra, ALCOT SWANSON. 


The Drawing Board s Story 

TV Friend Draftsman : 

To begin with, I am a drawing table and 
want to be your friend. My body is of oak. I 
will endure. Being neatly finished, I make a 
good appearance in any home. 

Much study has been devoted to my proper 
construction that 1 may not be awkward, 
unsightly or in the way about the house and 
that I may be of value to every member of the 
family when Tov do not need me to draw upon. 

I hold my top square and level as a tewing or 
card table just as readily at on a slant or in 
a perpendicular position for drawing or chalk 
talk. Your drawing board can be ^justed at 
any angle upon me and set to pivot or revolve. 

When you come home, after the dav*s work, 

1 am always waiting for you. You will be glad 
to see me and think, ** Now for a cozy evening 
at my drawing with Friend Table." You 
know you must make a habit of anything you 
would do well. It must be a pleasure — then it 
becomes second nature. When you do this 
you put individuality into your work. I can 
help you, as no one else, to make drawing a 
habit. 

You can easily carry me out-of-doors to the 
places for picnic lunch or chalk talk en ertain- 
ment. When you are through with me. 1 can 
be neatly stored away in small compass. 

I can bring, in my company, at minimum 
expense to you, a practical equipment of draw- 
ing papers or a chalk talk system for practice 
and public performance. What good times we 
can have together. 

Write for particulars about me today 

The Bart Combimtion Drawing 
and General Purpose Table 


7 So. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis 


BART 

SUPPLIES 


7 So. Sixth St, 
Minneapolis 
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Moore s Universal Assistant 
and Complete Mechanic 




Contains 1016 Pages, SOO Engravings, = 
and Over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, = 
Calculations, Receipts, Processes,and = 
Trade Secrets for Every Business I = 



ForS(eriiiigValye,Ek{aoce,aiidLowCost,'nii$ = 
Work Has No Compeer io the Eogiish Language i 


The Work contains 200,000 items for Gas. Steam, 
CivQ and Mininf Engineers, Machinists. Iron Found' 
er^ Plumbers, MetallurinMs. Aasaveis, Miners. 
Builders. Metal and Wc^ Worltera. Manufacturers. 


Plumbers, Metallun 
‘ fetal and Wood wo 

etails(with500Enffravinn) fc 

a, operating, and repairing Milf and Steam M; 


■) for construct- 


S5; 

chtrtery of every kind, setting of VaNea, Link i 

Valve Motion. Eccentrics, Indicator Diagniina, In- 


tors. Steam Boilers, Gauges. Machinists' Tool^ 
xhanical Movements. Tunnelling. Mining and 
ck Drilling Machinery, Wheel Gearing, Gas 
eters. Diagrams for Sh^ Metal Workenn, Viewa 
Noted Buildings. Bridges. Plana of Mills, etc. 
Puu. iNsnucnoNs to ENcmstits. Firbmc«. 
Boon MAim. Bmmm akd Caji Builobk^ grc. 
Rroportkm ^ Engim RepairiM Locomot i^rcak- 
Downs on the Rood, Boiler and Seam Pipe Covering. 
Cements— 69 kinds, Bri^t Polish — 4 kin<^ Sole 
Pf. ventivea— 10 kinds to Clean WMte. Details for 
Cott'in. \V«K)Ien, and Fulling Mill Machinery- ditto, 
for Hour, ()mme.il, Snw. Shingle. Planing. Paper 
ond\Viml Elevators, Sugar, Oil. MarWe 

ami Rolling Mills Blast Furnaces. Gas Works. Water 
\\orks. Mill n-ims. Water Wheels. Hydraulics Cot- 
nPrcssu^.Sw'd of Wheels, Pulleys. Drums, Circu- “ 
r Saws. W reworking Machinery. Hnrse Power of — 
Teams Strength of Metals. Timber, Build- “ 
X Matenals. etc. Seasoning of Timber— 12 ways. — 
owth o^orest Trees. luigging. Coat of Supplies, E 
_.rearn Dnwng ^mber Measurement and Sur- = 
« veyors Tables, full and complete. Views of Lum- — 
S bering Scenes, Saw .Milb. Saw Filing, etc., etc. E 

= PRICE ONLY $2.00 POSTPAID | 

= Popular Mechanics Book Dept i 

: 78 E M.ult«on St. Chiego Z 

Mini 




Ilittstraton, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists 



wanted — B tKk Numbers of 

CARTOONS MAGAZINE 


Of GOOD CONDITION 

Will pay 30 cents each for the issues of August. September, 
October, November attd December, 1914, and Janoan% Feb- 
ruary, March and April. 1915. Send by Expreaa or Mail to 
CARTOONS MAGAZINE, 6 W. MkMgsn Av., CHICAGO 

Chalk Talker s Course Complete 50c 

Here is a small idea of what it contains — 

f—Istrodoetlnn— How to start Tnar prnirmm. Little BmtKat'a 

P< w- seta ’em Uoahlaa. 3— npecisl mxMewIt erolnilon. 4— 
Home are bom anwl— some sohleve areatnew. &- - Deer Old Orsad. 
mother. 6— Kwilotloa of Hesrte— V^eaCiBeprosmtik 7— A leaseo 
Id srlthmetie— jureallo program. 9— Whsl nappoDed la a flower 
SsrdeD. 0 A sew wsj to draw Bryan. Kaiser, etc. 16 p*«m el 
pictnree and patter. Postpaid — writ* for yoar copy today. 
gPW. CMMSTWAM, Ml7 KMM KANgAS CITY, MO. 


Scene Painting 

A valuable book on the Art of painting Scen- 
ery at>d which should be owned by all Cartoon- 
ists, Pictorial and Sign Painters and Window 
Decorators. Thorough and up-to-date, highly 
recommended and fully illustrated. Only book 
covering exclusively the Art of painting Scen- 
ery for Theatres and Moving Reture Shows. 
Very valuable for artistic window decorating. 

Prie* SI.3S. 188 Ptxgtt 

APPLETON PDBUSHWG CO. Deg. 7, Oiialu, Nek 
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' W9 f CoPPExSDONDENCE 00UG5E IN 

' <^!AETOONIN(J,Car\ICAeT^tlARiaTUSr. 

t, TUU OT LIFE » (ViNGEB A COUB^ WITH THE. 

g easioN/LL Punch and a ^quape. Deal. OW 

don't WBITE UNLESi TOO AW IMT£BtSItD AMD HAVE 

OOUt TALENT. .SEND 'N .5TAHRS FOR lUlLStAATtD 

lioSPlCTtLJ With Full imfophation and talhaoniau^. cT^ijiT^ 
.£»«E${ ’SZi(*C OEP.T K,. HoBJEHEAftf. N. 1 , 



An Opportunity for Art Students 

ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 

^ W« k«vo oecured a Kmited 
BiRnber (mootly of firetty firl«) 
drawn by RAY SHUMAN of 
tbeCbkaco Herald & Examiner. 

^ They ai« 22 by 24 inches in 
•axe and •adtable for framing. 

4 An excellent opportunity for 
the beginner to xtudy Pen 
Handling. 

C| The«e drawmgt are guaran< 
teed to be ORIGINALS, not 
copies. $6 eacht remittance 
by Money Order or Omency- 

Jo Rsoher Shidios 

S203 Magnolia Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Very Hilarious 
Masterpiece 

F. Fox’s Funny Folk 

A Booh of Cigrtoofu by Fontome Fox 

“The Powerful Katrinka,” “The 
Terrible-Tempered Mr. Bang,” “The 
Toonerville Trolley,” “Tom-Boy 
Taylor” andotherdelectablefavorites 
are here offered in pictured creations. 

Those who have followed the mad frolics of 
Mr. Fox’s story pictures in the daily papers 
need no introduction to the present collec' 
tion of laughter provoking episodes, while 
those who are as yet unacquainted with the 
racy American humor of this popular artist 
and cartoonist, will find a surprise in store 
for them in these rich pages. 

The quarto book is bound in picture boards. 

Price $1.50 Pottpaid 

Cartoons Magazine Book Dept. 
6 N. Miducan Ava.. CHICAGO 


r “ Money Hunches for the Artist ” 

PEN GET new. revised and enlarged second edition op 

YOUR OOll AR5 this helpful book— just the book you want 

^ y . It has proven s great help for many artists and art students. 

XT This Book means more art orders for you and is chock-full of 

' suggestions and real live stunts to help the Artist- Among the 
^ many live featurM are : **How to Break into the Art Field.** "Free Lance 

t Wont," “Chalk-Talking,** **Newtpaperand Syndicate Work.” Thia book opena 

^ thevay fortbeartatln tbecoontryaa wcU aatbe artiat in thecky. It is meant 

J :/B. fo** those who wish to taka in the anaU checitt along tba way to mcc e aa . 

Read Ihb aoaotkited letter: 

DBAS SxBSi I hate neiiiTad roer book. Meeer HaeolMa. Whether a paraoa ba a fall-SadMd eartooalak ee an ark 
•4aoL ha abooM ba«a tala book. It oot ealr aaaiu Bora art M^ora bat abowa vou how to HImb tba jaddar ot oao. 




If Dbab Sxbsi I hate raeaiTad roor book. Meaar HaBohaa. Whether a paraoa ba a fall-Sadcad earto 
atuSauL ha ahooM ha«a thia book. It oot ealr maaaa Bora art ordora bat abowa vou how to HImb the 
^ *««— Ifa worth B ora thaa wbat nra aA nw li. Yoor Idaa of “Mao aboat Town * la a B oway -Babar. 
TWiaiTV TUatS tha eoat fld the book. I Jwt draw a few. 4UBTOONIBT LdlfSSWBEltX 0 

SEm> $t.00 TODAY FOR A CORF. OR STAMF FOR PARTICULARS 


NOVEL ADS STUDIO. Supply Dept 6«0. Onha Nati«al Bad fUt, 
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CLASSIHED ADVERTISEMENTS 

To insure sds being inserted under proper cUssificstion in the May issue, 
copy roust reach this office not later than March 31st. 


fM m4 mm m 


fkS p«rtla»Urt ta 
nmk. Swm Tart. 


tr 7tm w«M m Mk* mmm 

got Agcorjr fnr un^foaUM 
' mwatlnc rood Produn oo 
mm Abo oibor 
ft** UHl 

tMMdUlaO- *3 llBloa. 


wthlnf I 

m <3rt 


KNOSMOUB pfoats MillRt Dm Ouonn- 


m» WfU# qakk. 
Dm ~0.'. boK Bl. AWr*. N. T. 

L|TV Mpati wMttod for (««nnt*ail Itoa; 
mwm M par ooM; bU npMtor: 1S« par cant 
proai: •selaal** lorriMry; paamoMnl bw4- 
bohl miuit * Op.. I* kUla. Noora^ N. T. 

AORNTM woAtcd to orU Boll Cbowtnt 
0«B Vondliig Morttnaa St X Dnsol Bldg , 
rwio.. pg 

AOR.VTB WMitail Mob. woomi. bopa 
•ad ctrb ; golrt oaUar* : partlenlon fm . 
AatlMir XMt OttUw Suwc Mar- 

mk. r». 

AMTIQUes AND SCLICS 


IMDlAM BMfeMA-WbolaMto Bad roUll. 
OaUlogM. QUhairn. BlgSUad BprlaiK Col* 
tfonUa. 


BOOK 


KIODICALS 


THX Brtwir. AltUa^ O.. e*t> bolp 

. - — *- '■oM It Htntt «■■*» 

_ _ MHitii: n pM«; to 

m. will taid 4 OMOtla for «Bty 
ISe: rogaUr prleg ISa eopr. 

**rAkina Boro.** ^ow Ba ar Bna.** ''Al- 
loa (Tone,** and tit* "l>«liae Oang" SSc 
••oh. Porcf Bviac. Dwatar. TlltaaS*. 

OR. Bhto-Mrt TW Dapi oT Ba«) Sport. 
/Mawua ea/tooao tgr Cl ’ **“ — “ 

prnpriau tana bp W. 

. ... -* o. _ 

1 atoro oBjop finsc to 

^ .•ipald. Cartooaa Mac- 

■Him Book Dope, fs K. Madlaon SC. CU- 


BUSINCSS OPPOKTUHITIE8 

bCAM'TAl'TttBB Bp M« noooltp. OBmll 
totoauaent. Ea«llp Bad*. S*lb oa alilu. 
Boad S« mu for plM and manarUncu. 
Cte. SIS Vll«t BL. MilvMko*. WU. 


CAMEKAS AMD PHOTO SUPPUCS 

rHTl RMVlar Prlroa. Print* I* Kaetk D*- 
Mutdng •« Boll OM alar. Oae trial, tiuu'a 
•II «• art. Tim*n cacao bark for Bor*. 
n»>to Bonlca SItoa. M* M..win«w oaola* 
•an. OtUo. 

EDUCATIONAL AND INSTBUOTION 

rARTiMtNlNO taoptat »1ib opportunity 
to ram Mg taonay nJrttlp. Send tUap. 
Pn*f. ITafftw. I»M naupbln. I^la. 

LBAR.V mafUnr — On* of tb* bob! pf*c- 
Ural aublarta. and Indiopenaabl* In many 
aacupattona Indlrldua) atodp at ham* 
witbmit aa Inatrurtor may br iur.-«Mfuf^ 
avrlol oa with tha aid of our ho<'k. "A 
^artJrgi Om^ In ktortoanlra) Drawln*.” 
IBS pacaa. I5T drawing*, noth. Prtc* •) 
mu. punald. Popular Urrhanlaa Buok 
P^.. • S. lurtlgan At*.. C^lciifo. 

fOM INVENTORS 

_• * l lWTDItB- ■ Rand rtrtrh and dcaerlpUoa 

arpour umaUm for ad«t«a ragardlng paunt 
praaaejion Tw«nlp yaara’ npcrirocw. Our 
fcrtd- bort oa paiaou U aaet fra* on raqncaL 
All camnonlcaUnna atrirtip ooefldrntlal. 
yrtU m todap. Talbact A TaUiart. Pauot 
4IIS TaJbort Bldg.. WaahlngVm. 


PATK.vr»~WriU for ewr froa Uhtocntad 
guida book. "How to Obtain a PataL’* 
Hood Bodrl ar olutrh for our ofrtnloa *f 
lu pauataM* natam Vtrtor J. K*aa* A 
m.. lU Moth. Waahingtoa. D. C 

WE a*k* working modaU for laaoatora 
and aaiaplra for dca»oBatraUcB and carrp a 
cutnplat* atnrt of braaa gaara and nanlal 
nspMloa Road for cataloipw. ITw Plaro* 
Mndal WTorka. S4oS Placn Ava., CtaleagD. 
lU. 


FOR MEN 

TOUR narktlaa ar* nol worn evil They 
ar* wrtnkbdl (BmlaaUng TV* Vabtl karp* 
ibMB Uk* DOW. (No lronlng.1 Haat poat- 

P ad ISe or I for II (DapL Bl IHodga. IM 
UgrtB. BlghUnd Park. UldL 

fiAMES AND ENTERTAINMENT 


LETTER SPECIALISTS 


CMXS4TION Utter*, acriaa fif*. |1 M: 
Haloa. ta.M: Uglrall RklUhtll Inqulrla* 
aolietiad. Oteb* Adtartlalng AgMxg. 1333 
BmI srib IHf aaC CbraUnd. Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MARK pov toola with a rahbu rump- 
RoaaaUdng now. OuUU ecBUloa: Rabbar 
Rtaaap (anp naom). Pada. ImtnMtloaa bw 
■wahing aatof MatalUr Ink. Prie* 11.03. 
tUapU of work for 3e auiap. Ageau want- 
ad. Danlalwm RUuap WorkA South 8L. 
Danblaaa. Conn. 

CATS or*** oatnip Baad lOe for a "rat- 
" a UfaUka ololh ‘ ' ‘ 


Alp - 

with catnip). Mora fun than a oanai w 
laoalum. and pour “klttp*’ will Uk* IL Ad- 
(hmrartp B*1ag. Daealur, lUlnoto. 

RTAOB oaiam offatad poA Btp(« 1 afl«a 
lunirgmarr Raad aUmp fbr looinictlt* 
boekbt "All About Vaadrfina'* La D a l la. 
HU. LX, Jachaoa. Mldh. 

BT-BTU-T-T-TBRIMO and SUBBoring 
eorad at boaa*. InatmeUv* boohlal fraa 
Walur MrDoanaU. IM Potoaao Bank 
BuUdliig. Waahingtoa. D. C. 

BKNB Qaartm for Ba« MaUl SohUara. 
M Jove*. N. Tooawanda. N. T. 

WILL Pap II#. •• far dnwtnca and 
naiBi of a dUUnet aau charartarutu doO 
■uoding or anting. Bond drawtaga. A. 
AlaanSir. ft Ramllton Plara. Mow Tort 
dtp. If lecavtirt. rtodt foOowa. othorwia* 


THB Tanka* Peefcal Addw. A 
aitd practical dariaa for adding and gubtrart- 
Iru. Onlp IS OBiU. Portanda BpMoaa. 
Boi tS4. WaunlUA Mate*. 


STRICTLY Ortglna) McSodlai wrttlOB to 


for all tna tiuH wata. alao pTalaa and print* 
Ing work. Our rafaroeo*. anp bank or SrM- 


riaaa umle booaa la Unltad BUUa or Cite- 
ada Wantor C. WllUaia* A Oa. . DapL K. 
Indtanip^U. IntBanA ILarfiat pQblUban 


of Bjrncopaud WaHaaa to Uu World.) 


•TdlTRir OcoteoaetT* to wnrda 
Rm*. (faru^ af SooM’s Boad). 

wia. 


PAVORITB Old no»* 

In tha land abould b* without thb book of 
too of tha raaaltar old aonga onryboitr 
larva. Word* and music coapUto tn a Mb- 
auntlal tolom* SHz? Inehaa la alsa. Prle* 
5S mU poatpald. Popular MartianlcB Book 
Drpt. € S. Michigan At*.. Chic ago. 


RTAINKD TWth uada cHan and whito 
bp tiaUu V dLwwrtry. .t-;* 


poatp 

burp. 


ipald. Pr«* bookUL Dr. Lawu 


TOBAt'CO or Houff Habit mrad or no 
nap. S1.3S If cund. lUiaodp aait oa CrUL 
rHtprrba Do.. B. S. BalUa»ro. Md. 

PHONOORAPKS. RECORDS. NEEDLES 

IflONOORAPK Ownara TM cpur wea- 
ibrful. now King point oeadia*. Bop at 
obobaalo prtoc* and nuk* moarp aattuig to 
^Mir frionda who baar famr tbep Uaciofa 
Iona. RctonuSa tacthod. Important dbeotarp. 
tarp launatliig Klngl* oortl* pUp* ISJ 
raronh. Bend SSc for aaiBt>ba and apodal 
oiTar. L Koapoo Oa.. 31 Unloa Squam 
Saw Tort. 

PICTURES. POSTCARDS, PENNANTS 

Pim:RES froB ‘Tha Land Of tha Mid- 
night Run." Alarta. A OKUt weadufal rUw 
of Mount MdUnlap. Tba higtil and mnat 
ptrtunaaua mounulo cat iht North Aawrl- 
ran CaoUnaaL sa.sas ^ Blark and whit* 


throughout tho world on roculpt of II. SO biU. 
Alao ratodaor pictur* aanu aU* and prlro, 
IWrMl now. «ou map nrtar hat* tha rhane* 
again. Wallar* MrLToarp. La Totieha, Alaa- 
ka. P. a Boa 174. 

AMERICA in Plctaraa. M.SS3 baantlful 
rolorad peat card t)aw* evtartng tha antlra 
U. ft. A. liau amt frw. 3S tl««a fbr ISe. 
kfoatloa rIrwB arafarrod. Mutual Suppfp 
Co.. Bradford. Pa. 

TOUR Photo and SSo gau tX gumaiad 
•Ump-ala* photoa; pmir photo ratunMd 
ftampt* for atamp. MuscaUna Aganep. 4SIC. 
kliHeaUna. loom. 


IS REAUTirtn. Pnteania 10a Hrhaaf- 
Ills B. Palraaount A**.. BalUaaora. 


ORRAT Printing Bargain. SM Lattar 


Hoad*. IHtll and SH) Entotopaa 4%, Good 
panar. prtntod two eotora for Il.TS. pcapald. 
Ai ldi aaa Olob* Printing Cn. UtOou Cltp. 


SS.SM COIMR. mrdala. Mila. ptatobL 
award*, guaa. war Blaate*. Indian folks. 
IdaU fro* Antlqoa Shop. S3D Booth llth 
SL. PhUadalphlA 

SALESMEN WANTED 

WAMmi— On* lit* buttling aaleaaaaa hi 
aarh leeaUtp to handl* our Una of aaba and 
ordor hooka. Larga diaaand. Ubtral eate> 
Tha Wlrth Saba Book Co.. DapL 
C.. Chleaga 

SITUATION WANTED 

CARTOOVIirr tm roWaaad tram Natp 
wanu UAplapaMQL Clart. tXlf Parkin 
At*.. Tblado. Ohto. 


STAMP COLLECTtNtt 


TWENTY Ilawail. Maxiao. ChleA Trini- 
dad. ato.. SSe. Maltnoaaah Btamn Oa.. 
Portland. Orog. 

APPROTALB dUewSDt BafWB)^ 

pUaaa. mampa boughL Lang, 14S3-R. IMA, 
dcaro. nL 


WANTED — Mall ordar anppUa all d^ 
rrlpttona. Notti appQahraa, patent mo- 
rn. hadu. Ota Ate rtBs^ Unor Bsaa. 
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Try It Free 


At Our Expense 
Send No Money 



For Tbo B«m7 
BiMiooM Moa 
For Bakter boIm 
el lel«|iltof>e coo* 


F« 1W AakiiMM For For Tho 

T«n| Wmmo Tho Lowjror ' Bof>kko«p«r 

Yeuag ■’OBnoc a e l^«rm win iad Boakktcpera 
(jaaltfr quicklr fa* ' Fanroo of pflcdeae wfO ft»d ebort* 
Mea«fr*ptUc aad eld la pcoeacatlag beadofcreeihelp 
MCfeuriai paeRtoai <«ac» ta CoihI. Ne ia ataklaf aoiet 
by laaralar Par- jeoecaa rmploT thft lalatiat to aadK> 
aroo. The eoponu* 'know kd«e aiete'Ing and ether 
aluee are MBf. 'predtahlr. I UibUims detail. 


For Tho 
AlTtSalooman 

Every Bl eei aa o 
wtn ap^ctaw the 
vatae of ataarthaad 
ta Me evrry-day 
work eao**i*Qp io 
laakiar aetce for 
daQr fcportm. 


Learn ParagOll 
Shorth2ind in 7 Days 


Try Thu Leseoo Now 

Tdntt.Mauirhacl>iriknt.<^ i 


hiecbol^ loot 
moaie / TU 
[). ItiimiTMiiii 


loot 4ow M Bok « Mli 
Thii ii the PafiCM 


iMia evrryAiec bol t] 

(hcio wil rrmaie 

•ynbelterD. 

Fran dM lenchrad k«cr^ nih on cv«Y- 
«K«f* the wpper pan— the dfck— and 
PM wiO Iwre the Pknfoo t • y 

Write thii dfdrii the hagiMfalfpf / aad 
yoo her* EfL ^ 

Bf)ointthtcirrIercneM«^«n b wS he • 
hoo^eodihiehealtitaodtferA. Thm ^ 
wjO he Ad. Add metber A n the eod, v . 

^ Md wil here ■ cbTi MMr. Adb. 
Fran«f^ diniaoie the buoal eod ftael 
•wokce aiid O wil renain, whidi ie the 
PanecA isrnbol forO. 

Forthalae^haad«»»^whkhonadaol7 
■trobca, ytM bm thie o— horiaaoni iwoka.^.. 
Thcrclart, . n wowU ha Mn 
New e«.«HMC the E acroee the M» ee aa u 
add D-dM> poo wil hart Mad. 

New addAc U%* drda ler O. aod yao wiO 
have (ewdo). which ie T' * 

d.iOS.A.MW'. 
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Send NoMoneyJustThe Coupon 


Try It at Our Expense— Sent on 7 Days* Free Trial 


SEVEN Davs! Does it seem 
to yoa incrediole? Do you doubt 
it? Fmik}y» many of the moat 
brilliant axMi successful Paragon 
Shorthand writers were just as 
skeptical in the berinning. And 
just as we urged them» we now 
urge you to lay aside your doubts 
long enough to make tho Ust 
at our epcpense, 

PantstM la the aimpleot and moat af- 
Bciont and moat aaaity loarnod ayatom od 
ttkartband hi the wo^. It will equip 
foQ Id aeomparatlvoly abort time to taka 
a fine poaitioo In buaineoa. Whatever 
may be your boaineaa or profeaakm. you 
will And a knowledse of Paragon Sh^> 
hand a pHceleaa aid to efficiency, and for 
mtoametmtntKoA incncMdutmingpoutr. 
You can oae it for dietation. takins down 
Ukpkont tp*edu*. eonfirmetM, 

aemaoNj, Uetun* ksaoni, court taiimony 

on j rtktng. Paragon Shorthand oonaiata 
of 7 aimple, abort leaaona. each of which 
you can sraap in one evenins- Speed wilt 
devetop pieaaantly aa you makedailyuae 
of your auickly acquired know led ire. 

Everybody Can Use 
Shorthand 


A Moat Valuable Accompliahment 

Tboeaaade of yoeaq. ambltlona men and womim who 
bare lalle>l to lean the old. eomplleated Toma of abort, 
haad bare learned Paneon witii eaao. They hare ilQoe 
boooom ooert atenoernphen reporiera. amiatanta to boa- 
Inara headeand la many oaaeaaxeoutlreaof promlnaoloon* 
eerna and I naiitutiooa. Tbooaanda of grateful Iritera now 
inoarftiaaattaatUiara CaaM. ThoaeprlAtodb^arvij'ploal. 

Paragon u Used Everywhere 

Parngnn !■ need tn the ofleea of tbo largeet Arma and 
corporntiona la the world, aneb aa Standard Oil Oompany. 
IToited iHatea Steel Oorporntlon and the great Ballway 
Syat e ma It la also taught la High Heboola and InMiaera 
Oollegaain maayef theleaidlng rtUra In the tTalted Stotm 

Tbo now priea to Introduce Paragun broadly ia 


Only Five Dollars 

Thia la *jcaeflr fJkf tmmt rptirtt that the Inventor baa been 
teaching for 25 yeera — poraooajly by omiI — at a regular 
fee of 126 wltbaxamlnauoBaaftereeob laaaon. The Author 
haa now arranged bia whole Oouraeln Seven Simple, Short 
Laaeoaa for wide diatrlbuilnn A a popular pHoe of S5. 
With tbia Oourue yon can teach yOurWlf at borae-^ in 
aevaa even! nga — with the raven leranna and an ingenioua 
aelt-examlaAioa ayatem devlaod by the Author. 


Send No Money — Try It FREE 

Try It at oar expenae Aral Simply Bll oat the ooopoa 
below aod mall It to oa After yoa m»lv« tbe Ooarae. 
•tody U fur 7 eveataga and If yoa believe yoo con be with* 
oat ihia valuable knowledge any longer, mall it back to 
ua and yoa will owe aoibing Band In tb# ooepen or write 
a letter today. 


EVIDENCE 

Of Its Mmrit 

Wa have Jtsaisam sf mm 



wkh mm grrat 


With Unde Sem 

■w a sh WM ao words por aU»> 

Stesegrapliera 
•y^toraedllianiiPy. 
feortkana frsas »• 
am ai«a». v Itkoat any 



PARAGON INSTITUTE, Home Study Dept. 

eOl Broad SU Sutte 3S« . NEWARK. N. J. 


Our teeorda aberr that in addition to 
tbe tbooaanda of young men and women 
who need abortbaad aa a help in their 
boainaea careera. other thouaanda — 
fetatiwaa m««i. professional men. students, 
clergymen ana Uterarj Jolk — learn Par- 
agon Shorthand aa a time-aaving con- 
vanlence. Still otbera. fathera and 
mothera — nre giving their xofta and 
^ughten thia wonderful advantage in 
order that th«or may be able to be self- 
iMffiVrfirif any time it may be neceaaary. 


use TMIS ntCB BXAMIMATfON COUPON 


: PARAGON INSITTUTE, HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
S 601 Broad St., Suite 364. Newark, N. J. 

• Yon nay rand me tbe Oomplrte Ooarue of Pmntrmn ss*rtkmne with 
■ the distinct underetandlng that 1 have 7 dus alter Its receipt to 

• either rematl the Ooarae to yoo or rand yo« So.00. 
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Tobacco Habit Bemished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 

Immediate Results 


quit you if you ' 


just 


quit you. 

Tobacco Redeenier according to directions. 

It doesn't make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or line 
cut or use snuff — Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will be^n 
to decrease after the very first dose— there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 

Not a Substitute 

Tobacco Redeemer Is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in eve^ 
way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see j 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you— youshouldatonce begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 

Results Absolutely Guaranteed 

A single trial will convince the most skep* 
tical. Our legal, binding, money*back guar- 
antee goes with each lull treatment. If 
Tobacco Redoomer fails to banish the tobecoo baUt 
when taken according to the plain and 
cos/ diiTctions. your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 



Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 

If you're a slave of the tobecco 
habitand wanttofind asure. quick way 
of QuitUny "for ke«i>s'* you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail tbs 
coupon below or aend your name and 
addrese on a postal and roedve our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the human system, and poei tire proof 
that Tobacco Rsdaener Will qiuckly 
free you from the habit. 

Newell Pharmacal Company 
. 379 Sl Loiiise Me. 


Free Book Coupon 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

Dept. 379 Sl Louis, Mo. 

PlesM send, without obliffati&a me in any way, 
3 Tour free booklet renrdina the tobecco habit and 
proof that Tobacco Rodoamar will positively free 
me from the tobacco habit. 


Name... 


Street and No... 
Tows 



T 






There* s Cheer in the Pictures from Home ^ 

To a homesick boy, enduring the monotony of life ii^ the 
occupation, a picture of Dad pushing the lawnmower jn the old ron 
yard is worth more than the Croix de Guerre. 

Pictures of Motlicr — how much they mean to him nowl i^d of ki 
sister — perhaps she is “wearing her hair u])” by this time-^all the o , 
familiar scenes around the village — yes, and that little girl with le 
big blue eyes, that lives around the corner — these will mean a wor 
of comfort to the lioy who is lonesome among a million strangers. 

The Y. :M. C. a., the Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus and kh 
dred or^?anizations are doing a world of good in ministering to 
bodies and minds of our lioys. Rut in their hearts, homes are r 
Cheerful letters and cheerful pictures from home — these will - 
them happy in mind and light of heart. . 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. Rochester, N.Y., The Ko/ 




